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A Quarterly Magazine for Dickens Lovers 


WHEN FOUND— 


N R. G. K. CHESTERTON, the new President of the Dickens 

Fellowship, will deliver his Presidential Address at the first 
meeting to be held by Headquarters in London on October 14th, at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chesterton will hold a reception prior to the delivery of the address, 
at 7-30. Permission to bring friends may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

An interesting article on what is the real first edition of A Christmas 
Carol, by Mr. J. Pennell, appeared in “ The Bookman’s Journal” in 
July, in which he showed the difference in the text of the two printings 
of the little book made in 1843 before the words ~ Second Edition ” 
appeared on the title page. Some of these alterations are in the nature 
of misprints ; others are textual alterations made by Dickens himself. 
Mr. Pennell also discusses the vexed question of the colour of the end 
papers, a point in our opinion which will never be definitely settled. 
It seems to us that both coloured end papers may be first editions, 
first issues, for a very simple reason. In binding the first thousand 
copies, or whatever number it might have been, the binder did some 
with yellow end papers and some with green, and the copies which the 
publishers sent to Dickens immediately in receipt of them from the 
binders, no doubt comprised some of each. The fact that Dickens 
happened to send the first copy to Talfourd with yellow end papers 
does not prove that those with green were not also first editions. An 
interesting correspondence appeared in subsequent issues of “ The 
Bookman’s Journal” from owners of first editions, some supporting 
Mr. Pennell’s theory and some contesting it by reference to their 
OWN copies. 

The appeal to secure Millais’s picture, “ Christ in the House of His 
Parents,” for the Nation has proved successful, and the painting will 
now remain in the National Gallery of British Art for all time. When 
this picture was first exhibited in 1849, it inspired Dickens to write 
an article which he called ~ Old Lamps for New Ones,” in which he 
expressed himself in no uncertain manner against the treatment of 
what he regarded as the most solemn passage which our minds can 
ever approach. He considered it exhibited ~ the lowest depths of 
what is mean, odious, repulsive and revolting.” This article appeared 
in Household Words in June, 1850. Two years later Dickens met 
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Millais for the first time, and henceforth they were very great friends. 
Whether the novelist modified his opinion of the Pre-Raphaelites is 
not recorded ; but it is known that more than one member of the 
Brotherhood became his staunch friend, and three of them became 
illustrators of his books. We reprint on another page of this issue the 
portion of “Old Lamps for New Ones” referring to the picture, 
Seeing that the sum of £10,000 has been paid for it, the extract forms 
curious reading to-day. 
” " * * * 

In a recent number of * The Architects’ Journal” appeared one of 
those extraordinarily imaccurate statements concerning Dickens, 
which are perfectly unjustifiable, in view of the fact that the true 
story is to be found in innumerable books on the novelist. The article 
in which it occurs is entitled * An Karly Dwelling of Dickens.” The 
opening sentences are as follows :— 


The chronicles of literary London have failed, until now, to take 
into account the house in Somers Town in which Charles Dickens 
lived when he was a boy of twelve to thirteen, working at a blaclking 
factory. This factory was not the one in the Borough to which the 
delicate and sensitive boy's early hardships are commonly assigned, 
but Day and Martin’s, in High Holborn, not far from where Messrs. 
Batsford’s treasury of architectural publications now stands. The 
Somers Town dwelling—No, 13 Johnson Street. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Walter Dexter has already pointed out that it was after the 
blacking factory period of Dickens's early life that his family lived at 
13 Johnson Street, and that it was during that time that some of the 
most happy days of the boy's life were spent whilst in attendance at 
the Wellington House Academy. Nor is it true to say that the chron- 
icles of literary London have failed, until now, to take into account the 
house. Most literary guides of any importance, and all “ lives” of 
the novelist mention the fact. But to say that the factory Dickens 
worked at as a lad was Day and Martin’s, in Holborn, when * every 
schoolboy * knows differently, because Dickens himself has recorded 
the fact in a pathetic narrative that it was at Hungerford Stairs, is 
simply egregious, The only point we can concede to the writer of 
the paragraph is that “ this factory was not the one in the Borough,” 
and we never heard of any one stating or saying it was. 

A ae ee eS 

In “ The Teachers’ Aid” recently, a writer set what may appeal to 

Dickensians as an amusing exercise for their skill at composition. 


(1) Read that portion of Pickwick Papers describing Mr. Pickwick’s 
supposed antiquarian discovery, (Chap. XI.) 
Exercise; Relate the incident as though by (a) Mr, Blotton ; 
(6) another member of the Pickwick Club. 
(2) Read the account of the journey to Dingley Dell in Pickwick 
Papers. (Chap. V.) 
Exercise: Relate the story from the viewpoint of (a) Mr. 
Pickwick ; () Me. Winkle. 
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(3) Read the account of the day’s shooting in Pickwick Papers. 
(Chap. XIX.) 
Exercise: Relate the incident from the viewpoint of each of 
the characters mentioned. 


Should any of our readers care to try their hand at these exercises, 
we shall be delighted to see the result, and print the best of them in 
our pages. Essays should reach us by the 15th November. 
* * * ** ag 

A most comprehensive drama of the Life of Charles Dickens, says 
“The Era,” has just been finished by George R. Sims and Arthur 
Shurley, who intend it first for the film houses and afterwards for the 
“yegular” theatres, thus reversing the usual order in the kinematic 
world. This Dickens drama takes in all the chief incidents of the 
great novelist’s chequered career from poverty to prosperity, from 
failure to fame, as related by Forster and others. We also hear that 
Charles Dickens is to be visualised in vaudeville in America. “‘ Boz,” 
a sketch written by Ben Barnett, is to be staged with Schuyler Ladd 
playing the title role. It treats of Dickens’s visit to New York 
in 1842. 

* o * * By 

The frontispiece to our last issue of Barnaby and his Raven was 
erroneously stated to be from a pencil drawing by Hablot K. Browne, 
whereas the original from which it was copied is one of that artist’s 
most charming and highly-finished water colours, belonging to Mr. 
Walter T. Spencer, who kindly granted us permission to reproduce it. 
We regret our oversight in not acknowledging our indebtedness to 
Mr. Spencer, particularly as he is always so willing to place his valuable 
items at our disposal, and for the mistake in wrongly describing the 
picture. 


* * * * * 


Included in Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s sale of books on 22nd 
July, were three leaves of the original holograph manuscript of Dickens's 
Oliver Twist, given by the author to Mrs. Rebecca Ball Wilson, his 
first cousin. This manuscript, which brought £220, has many deletions 
and additions, but still varies from the text as printed. 

* a 3k * a 

Mr. Thomas Bentley is producing a film version of The Pickwick 
Papers for the Ideal Film Company. We are glad to hear it is in such 
good hands, for we can be sure that the true Dickensian tradition 
will be presented and not ® grotesque travesty. Mr. Pickwick, we 
understand, is to be impersonated by Mr. Frederick Volpa, and no 
better selection for the character could be found. 

eee er ee en 

“Mr. Birrell, a good many years ago,” writes the Westminster 
Gazette, “said of Fielding that his novels, like most good ones, are 
full of inns. In this respect Dickens trod in the steps of the author 
of ‘Tom Jones,’ and, especially in Pickwick, we have a succession of 
incidents laid in and around some famous old hostelries whose names 
conjure up numerous jovial scenes of eating and drinking and merry- 
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making, for, as Sir Adolphus Ward once remarked, in an apt quotation, _ 
in Pickwick it * snoweth of meat and drink.’ It was consequently a 
happy thought on the part of Mr. B. W. Matz, who probably knows 
his Pickwick as intimately as did Calverley, to prepare an illustrated 
book on‘ The Inns and Taverns of Pickwick: With some Observations 
on their other Associations,’ which Mr. Cecil Palmer is to publish 
before very long. This is decidedly a book to be awaited with high 
expectations.” 
* * * * Ok 

On another page “ A.E.B.C.”* once more appeals to our readers to 
forward him any reference to Dickens which they may see during their 
reading of their daily or weekly newspaper or magazine, in order that 
he may make * Dickens from Day to Day * as representative as possible. 
One reader recently was heard to remark that * A.E.B.C.” seems to 
confine his extracts to one paper only. If that is so, it is no doubt 
because it is “ A.E.B.C’s ” own favourite newspaper, and he reads it 
diligently. No doubt, other readers favour other papers, and all that 
A.E.B.C. asks is that they should do as he does and cut out and 
forward to him anything suitable for this particular feature of The 
Dickensian, a featwre which is valuable and interesting as showing 
the universality of Dickens to-day. These need not be forwarded 
until the end of the second month of each quarter. 

* * * aoe 


A new edition of the G. K. Chesterton Calendar, which has been out 
of print for some time, will be published this month in Mr. Cecil Palmer’s 
series of Perpetual Book Calendars. This should appeal particularly 
to our readers now that Mr, Chesterton is President of the Fellowship. 
The series also contains calendars devoted to H. G. Wells, Sir Arthur 
Pinero, Marie Corelli, Sir J. M. Barrie, who are Vice-Presidents, and 
of course, one compiled from the Works of Dickens. 

* a en “rs. 


Mr, May, a Hampstead sculptor, has been for many months working 
on a memorial to Dickens, and it is proposed to place it on the Thames 
Embankment next year. Round the pedestal, on which the bust of 
Dickens will rest, will be a special set of scenes in relief from his greatest 
novels. 

C * & * * * 

Will Secretaries of Branches forward us a list of their meetings for 
inclusion in our Diary? May we also request them to send reports 
of meetings held durmg the quarter not later than the 10th of the 
month preceding the date of issue. These reports should be as brief 
as possible, written on one side of the paper only, and dealing with 
points of general interest to Dickensians, 

% ~ * : SS 

On the eve of going to press, we heard of the death of Miss M. C. 
O'Neill, the Secretary and Founder of the Chester U.S.A. branch, 
which took place on the 4th of September. 

Tur Eprror. 
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GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


THE FELLOWSHIP’S NEW PRESIDENT 
By J. W. T. LEY 


Winds Dickens Fellowship has honoured itself in electing Mr. G. K. 

Chesterton as its President. He is an ideal man for such a position. 
Of all our prominent men—certainly of all our literary men—of to-day 
he surely is the most Dickensian in spirit. He has always seemed to 
me the incarnation of the Dickens spirit. If you were to ask me to 
name the man who most truly personifies the spirit of Pickwick (which 
is the real essence of the Dickens spirit), I should name Mr. Chesterton. 
What a time he and Boz will have together when they meet on Olympus! 
I hope there’s an inn there—but there is, of course, for the gods are 
good, and very human. That is the quality Mr. Chesterton shares 
so fully with Dickens: he is so very human. He has his serious mo- 
ments, of course ; but his whole philosophy is summed up in the asser- 
tion that life is good. He is far from indifferent, as his writings show, 
to spiritual things, but he is never superior to material things. God 
made them as He made the angels, and He made them as a means to 
the happiness of Man. 

That is the Chesterton philosophy, and he lives up to it. He loves 
all that the world has to give him. He loves the wind on the heath 
as Borrow loved it ; he loves a walk down Fleet Street as Johnson did ; 
he loves a foaming tankard as Dick Swiveller loved it (though he imbibes 
as temperately as Dickens did); he loves the flow of conversation, 
and the play of wit as Charles Lamb did. He loves life as Dickens 
loved it. He loves his fellow man as Dickens loved them. He loves 
to lie on his back on a grassy hillside or in his study and dream, dream, 
dream ; but he loves the company of fellow men who can keep the 
happy talk going, and respond to his own hearty laugh. That laugh 
of his reveals the man in an instant. It is a little surprising at first, 
for it is such a piping sort of sound to come from such a mountain of 
aman; but there is no mistaking its wholesome heartiness. Even a 
Peter Doody, one would think, would respond to it, and Mark Tapley 
would soon be saying hard things to himself for being jolly in such 
company. He is so kindly, too, and so reliable. Once get him to 
promise to lecture or take part in a meeting, or turn up at a dinner, 
and you need worry no more. He will be there, if he has to travel 
half across England (as he did once in my own experience). 

He has the heart of a child. I cannot imagine that he has much 
sympathy with Paul’s declaration that when he became a man he put 
aside childish things. He will tell us, I think, that it is a good thing for 
aman to have his toys. One of his pet recreations is making toy theatres, 
another is drawing fantastic objects with coloured crayons, or with 
white chalk on big sheets of brown paper. He has this in common 
with Dickens. He has ever retained the heart of a child. He has 
the frank enjoyment in life that a child has; he is as free from self- 
consciousness in his enjoyment of life. He is not blind to the evil 
in the world, to the wrongs that exist ; he is not afraid of a controversy 
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when he has found conviction, and once he enters, he conducts himself 
so that his opponent need beware of him, but he enjoys it as he enjoys 
making toy theatres, and ever and anon, above the din of battle, 
sounds that infectious, piping laugh of his. 

Of his literary work this is hardly the place to speak, nor do I count 
myself the competent person to do so. But I have had for years a 
conviction that there are few living men so generously gifted as he is 
with that which we call genius. Sometimes I begin to wonder whether 
he is quite fulfilling the promise of fifteen years ago. I fancy I detect 
at times a self-consciousness in his writing that is scarcely the man 
himself.. But then comes one of those flashes that sweep all doubts 
aside. For in his writings as in his conversation, we get frequent 
flashes, when the sky is brilliantly illuminated. He is no pedant, 
he has nothing of the Wellsian temperament, he gives us no elaborate 
theories of the universe and its Creator. On the other hand, he has 
no doubts. He knows that ‘God is good and hearts may count in 
heaven as high as heads.” Nor has he any doubt but that Man is 
fundamentally good; that Man has only temporarily fallen, and 
will positively return to Eden. It is good to have so cheery a 
gospel promulgated consistently, week in, week out, by so cheery a 
preacher. 

Dickensians are grateful to him. He has had the courage to proclaim 
his belief in and his love for the novelist. He has given us the best 
hook on Dickens that we possess. Among critical books on Dickens 
there is none comparable with it save Gissing’s, and in my judgment, 
Mr. Chesterton’s is far the more valuable. Apart from the faet that 
the two books reveal the temperaments of their respective authors (the 
one is cheery, the other is not), Mr. Chesterton’s is the more stimulating. 
He is constructive and stimulating, and he reveals an imaginative 
insight of which Gissing gives no sign. He does not bother himself 
so much with art; he is greatly more concerned with heart. Gissing, 
speaking of Little Nell, exclaims “ God forbid that I should accuse 
Dickens of a deliberate allegory.” Why (lacking the artistic sense, I 
suppose) I have never quite understood. Mr. Chesterton boldly 
declares ** Mr. Pickwick is a fairy, so is Old Weller,” He goes on 
to explain ~ this does not imply that they were suited to soaring in 
a trapeze of gossamer, it merely means that if they had fallen out of 
it on their heads they would not have died.” Only Mr. Chesterton 
could have said that, only he could have seen it; yet, it having been 
said, we recognise its truth instantly, and realise that Dickens really is 
one of the immortals, as we did not realise it. before. 

There is imagination in all that Mr. Chesterton writes, and no man 
who has written on Dickens has revealed anything like the perfect 
communion that Mr. Chesterton’s great book does. Of his 
“ Everyman ”’ prefaces the same can be said. His spirit is perfectly 
attuned to the Dickens spirit. Imagination, a keen sense of humour, 
a vivid joy in life; these qualities are Mr, Chesterton's, and they were 
Dickens's. What a time he would have had if he could have joined 
Dickens and Forster, Maclise and Stanfield on that Cornish trip, or 
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at one of the Star and Garter dinners !_ But he will join them one day 
in that inn at the end of the world, towards which he tells us Mr. 
Pickwick is walking, and they will indeed be choice spirits. 

Mr. Chesterton has always been one of the Dickens Fellowship’s 
Vice-Presidents who were such in fact as well as nominally. He has 
ever been ready to serve. He has turned up at many of its functions, 
and has never refused an appeal if he could help it. 

Now he is the President. 

We know he will count it an honour; and we are sure that the 
Fellowship ought to do so. 


I MEET MR. MICAWBER 


By ROLAND CORTHELL 


lXHERE are some characters in fiction—great fiction—who seem to 

be immortal. They are so human; they touch the average man at 
so many points or so closely at one point, that, though they first existed 
only in the brain of the novelist, yet to our amazement we run into 
them—living, breathing men—in our journeyings in the world. These 
observations are truer perhaps of Dickens's Mr. Micawber and Mr. 
Pickwick than of any others that come to mind. Who has not met 
these simple kindly souls more than once, and who has not been happier 
for the meetings. 

I'm led to these Ba ee from the fact that I have twice lately 
seen Mr. Micawber, face to face, in my morning journeys across 
the city. Dead long ago, if, indeed, he ever lived at all—yet there 
he was, to my amazement and joy, coming towards me. It was 
dear simple minded, true hearted Micawber himself (no “double ” 
business) to all intents and purposes the original Micawber, just as we 
think of him in Dickens’s favourite child of his brain—the matchless 
novel— David Copperfield. 

In the prime of life—complexion like a baby—cheeks like a Baldwin 
apple—coat too short and too small—a little hat two sizes too small— 
a great, spreading gorgeous neck tie—eyes bright as new dimes, bubbling 
over with optimism (he had just paid his last debt with a nice, fresh 
1.0.U. no doubt)—a broad smile shining on his beaming face, a smile 
that took in all the world—he was sweeping jauntily along—exactly 
as he did in his happy days in the immortal story. 

I wisk I could meet him every morning. He left me feeling twenty 
years younger. I experienced a tingle of courage—hope and good 
cheer in every nerve. The sun somehow shone brighter than usual, 
and everybody secmed like an old friend. 

Dear Old Micawber !—how often have we smiled at your childish 
optimism. How often smiled even when for a moment despair 
unutterable overwhelmed your broken spirit! How often rejoiced 
with you over returning hope ! May the time never come when 
some simple but loyal soul somewhere shall not recall to men the story- 
teller’s immortal Mr. Micawber. 

oO 
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IF MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT APPEARED TO-DAY 


By J. H. McNULTY 
& 


WE all know what we ought to think of the great masterpieces of 
our literature, for we have the opinions of countless critics and 
the verdict of the world to guide us. We may all discover, by reading 
early reviews of these great works, what contemporary critics thought 
of them. What we do not know, though we may hazard a guess, is 
how these books would be received, if they were written to-day by 
authors not yet famous. We may even conjecture as to the kind of 
criticism that would be written if they were published, not now, but at 
some date in the more or less distant future. Let us make this attempt. 
If Martin Chuzzlewit appeared to-day, how would it be received ? 
Might we not imagine something like this being written :— 

The latest book of Mr. Dickens will not, we think, add to his 
reputation. It is vulgar and intensely prejudiced ; this alone would 
not in these davs necessarily mean failure, but it has the unpardonable 
sin of being tedious, and that in no small degree. We are not bigots 
with regard to Mr. Dickens, and though we could not approve of the 
very one-sided account he has given us in his earlier volumes of the 
poor law, the workhouse, and the Education system of the country, 
yet we readily admit that in Barnaby Rudge and The Old Curiosity Shop 
he has shown signs of unmistakable talent. This new book of his, 
however, is a relapse. He has thought it necessary in his opening 
chapter to give the pedigree of the Chuzzlewit family. Here is his 
chance and he makes the most of it. Where is the democrat who would 
not have a fling at the aristocracy? Yet, is this a time when such 
attacks should be made—when half the world is in incipient revolt 
against all decency and good breeding, and our own House of Lords 
has but a mere shadow of its former power? After several pages of 
vapid verbiage and forced humour (forced humour is like forced 
rhubarb, tasteless and insipid), we come to the story. Story did we 
say? Let us admit at once that there is no story. Plot has never 
been a strong point with this author, and here it is of the flimsiest 
nature. Old Martin Chuzzlewit is the possessor of a large fortune, 
and the principal theme of the book deals with the hopes and fears 
and schemings of his relations to be the lucky inheritors of this money. 

Young Martin Chuzzlewit has expectations, but quarrels with his 
uncle, and for a time takes up his residence with a Mr. Pecksnifi, 
another member of the family, for the purpose of learning architecture. 
Pecksniff is painted as an arch-hypocrite, and by his soft speech in- 
gratiates himself with Old Martin, who comes and dwells under his 
roof. No sooner does the rich old man tell him to get rid of Martin, 
than instantly he turns the young man adrift. Martin goes first to 
London and then to America. America is the home of Democracy, 
and we should kave imagined that Mr. Dickens, as a democrat, would 
have had some word of appreciation for a country which is, as he would 
say, unspoiled by aristocratic traditions. 
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But no; the whole American episode is a violent, virulent attack 
on the country, its public men and institutions. The statesmen are 
depicted as ignorant, venal and boastful, as violently antagonistic to 
any country other than their own. The cultured and literary classes 
are held up to ridicule, as absurd as it is unmerited. Compared with 
his denunciations of America, his castigation of English institutions is 
mild, and he appears to say, “if I chastise my own countrymen with 
whips, I will chastise vou with scorpions.” Surely this is not the time 
to attack a great friendly nation, which has been our ally in the recent 
war. Surely it should be the duty of every public man to do all he can 
to preserve good feeling and friendliness between the two great English- 
speaking peoples. If the mutual sentiments of these two countries 
are left to the misrepresentations of such bigots as Mr. Dickens, there 
is little likelihood of any growth of cordiality between them. After 
a disastrous attempt at farming. Martin and his companion return to 
England. He is happily reconciled to his uncle, who has, it appears, 
only pretended to be friendly with Pecksniff, and now turns on him 
and upbraids him for his baseness and hypocrisy, though the author 
does not seem to notice that the old man, on his own showing, is the 
greater hypocrite of the two. The virtuous hero becomes the heir to 
his uncle’s fortune, and the disagreeable and scheming relatives are 
discomfited. There are, of course, many subsidiary plots. There is a 
violent attack on the nursing profession, represented by two impossible 
old women named respectively Mrs. Gamp and Betsy Prig. Needless 
to say, it is in the worst possible taste. 

There is also a description of a business house called “ The Anglo 
Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Assurance Co.” It is represented 
as a fraudulent concern, and as such we should have no desire to defend 
it, but more is meant than immediately meets the eye, for it is in 
reality a thinly-veiled attack on the Capitalist system, the particular 
beéte noire of every radical and democrat, and we believe Mr. Dickens 
is both. Most of the denunciation in the book is so wild as to be 
ridiculous rather than dangerous, and such it would be in normal 
times. But these are not normal times. These are perilous times, 
when the world is seething with unrest, when all kinds of revolutionary 
schemes are regarded as beneficent reforms; at such times a book, 
however foolish, may be a real danger, if it attacks weil-established 
institutions, misrepresents and calumniates the upper classes, and 
insults foreign nations. The book does all these things. We would 
appeal to Mr. Dickens to recall from circulation a volume which cannot 
enhance his reputation except with the vilest and basest of mankind. 


II. 


Let us give wings to our imagination and take a peep into the future 
and guess how the book might be reviewed if it appeared, say, a few 
hundred years hence. For this purpose, we must assume that move- 
ments which are now in their infancy, or youth, will develop and grow, 
and that others will spring up. 

The Review might go something like this :— 
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In his latest historical novel, Mr. Dickens has chosen the early 
19th Century for his period, and The Life and Adventures of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, just issued by the Government Press, is a brilliant, and in the 
main, we believe, an accurate picture of that far off age. 

The main theme (there are, as is usual with Mr. Dickens, many minor 
ones) deals with the struggles and plottings of the members of the 
Chuzzlewit family to obtain the inheritance of Old Martin Chuzzlewit’s 
fortune. We may remind our readers, whose knowledge of history has 
grown rusty, that during the 19th Century the right to bequeath 
wealth according to the will of the testator was practically unlimited. 
A man might possess a fortune of many millions, and when he died he 
might, after making some provision for his wife, dispose of the remainder 
in whatever way he chose. This right continued into the early years 
of the 20th Century. Needless to say, such a custom led to all 
manner of intrigues in a family where one member possessed a large 
fortune. 

In an early chapter of the book, Mr. Dickens describes a meeting of 
the Chuzzlewit family in the house of one Seth Pecksniff, who may be 
regarded as the principal hypocrite of the family. It is a scene of 
disgusting greed, and after much quarrelling, the meeting breaks up 
in disorder. Old Martin eventually falls under the influence of this 
Pecksniff, who, to the covetousness which he shares with other 
members of the family, adds an extremely plausible tongue and a moral 
sententiousness of conversation. Pecksniff keeps’a kind of small 
private academy of architecture. and the pupils (not more than two or 
three in number) are taught by his assistant, Tom Pinch, who is a 
curious mixture of simplicity, credwity and industry. He spends 
whatever spare time he has, and Pecksniff, the covetous capitalist, 
does not leave him much, in playing the organ in the Village Church 
by hand. Mr. Dickens is here historically correct ; it was not unusual 
for men in those days to spend years in acquiring sufficient manual 
dexterity to play the most difficult music. The dexterity of musical 
performers during the 19th Century was truly remarkable, but it was 
only obtained by weary years of continual practice. The perfecting 
of the pianola and kindred machines rendered all this waste of time 
and labour unnecessary. To this private school of Pecksniff, young 
Martin Chuzzlewit, nephew to the old man, is for a time admitted. He 
is the hero of the story, and as is right and proper, must go on his 
adventures and sufier many trials. He is dismissed from Pecksnifi’s 
by the advice of his rich uhcle, whose word, on account of his riches, is 
all powerful. In company with Mark Tapley, the hostler of the 
Village Inn, he goes first to London and then to America. The descrip- 
tion of America gives us an insight into the causes of the continual 
wars that disgraced this unhappy period of our history. Martin sees 
nothing good in America, the persons he meets are all painted as 
aggressiv ely patriotic, intensely prejudiced and self-assertive, of filthy 
habits, ignorant, violent and dishonest. When the people of one 
country held such opinions concerning their fellow creatures in another, 
it is not to be wondered at that wars were so frequent. 
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We should like to draw the Government’s attention to a passage 
occurring early in the book—the description of the Inn at Salisbury, 
where Tom Pinch and John Westlock dined :— 


‘A famous Inn ! the hall a very grove of dead game and dangling 
joints of mutton, and in one corner an illustrious larder, with glass 
doors, developing cold fowls and noble joints.” 


This passage sounds grotesque when we remember that all this is a 
description of the slaughtered corpses of animals and birds. Such 
epithets as ‘“‘famous, noble and illustrious” are scarcely the right 
ones to apply to a charnel house, for such indeed was a 20th Century 
Inn. 

A novelist has a right to be historically correct, but he need not sicken 
us by his horrid insistence on these disgusting details. Indeed, Mr. 
Dickens seems to gloat over these descriptions of the filthy eating 
and drinking of the period, and we are somewhat surprised at 
the Censor of Books passing this and similar passages, especially 
those regarding meat-eating. We cannot but remember that it is 
only 100 years since compulsory vegetarianism was adopted in this 
country. 

Less than 20 years ago serious meat riots occurred in the North of 
England, which recalled the drink riots of a previous century. 

The erudition of Mr. Dickens is shown by many subtle touches, and 
the student will do well to read the book carefully. Rarely will he find 
the novelist tripping, and never in any important matter ; for instance, 
he writes in chapter 16: ‘‘ The Misses Norris sang in all languages ex- 
cept their own—German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swiss.” 
He is quite right, the learning of languages was general among the 
cultured classes at that time. The knowledge of various tongues was 
considered an indispensable part of a good education. Indeed, in 
many business undertakings to be able to speak several languages 
was not merely an accomplishment, but a necessity. 

The universal adoption of Esperanto put an end to all this. We 
would like to ask Mr. Dickens, however, what proof there is of the 
existence of a separate Swiss language. To the best of our knowledge, 
there is no professor of Swiss at any of the Government universities 
where the study of dead languages is still pursued. 

The grotesque names of the various characters, Chuzzlewit, Spottletoe, 
Tapley, Pecksniff, are typical of the age. 

Except for the few blots we have pointed out, the book is an in- 
teresting historical study of a fascinating period of history, and is 
highly recommended by the Book Ministry. 

Such might be the criticism of the book in the future, but the 
earlier criticisms are the best. Forster says it is ‘‘ By far the most 
masterly of his writings hitherto.” Larlier still Sidney Smith had 
written ‘‘Chuffey is admirable. I never read a finer piece of writing.” 
The earliest judyment of the whole book was Dickens’s own: “I 
think Chuzzlewit in a hundred points immeasurably, the best of my 
stories.’ Here the author himself is his truest critic. 
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winked so indefatigably after doing so.” ~ Over a double glass o' the 
inwariable.” he and Sam determined to make use of the tic kets with 
the projected plan of exposing the “ ‘real propensities and a as 
of the red-nosed man,” the success of which is so well rememberaL 
Bearing these facts in mind, the “ Blue Bear ~ must be considered 
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the description of the locality given by Dickens was accurate enough ; 

bat akhoneh there were manr inns and taverns im its district. it has 
never been discovered that a ~ Blue Boar ~ ever existed there. even 
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at the period of the book. There was a “ Bull” in Leadenhall Street 
at one time, and possibly this may have been the inn the novelist made 
the scene of the above incidents, simply giving it a name of his own 
to afford scope for his whimsical vein in describing it. 

However, the locality has changed completely from what it was when 
Tony Weller “ used the parlour” of the * Blue Boar,’ and such 
coaching inns that flourished then have all been swept away with the 
“shabby courts and alleys,” and if Dickens had any particular one 
in his mind, to which he gave a new name, we are afraid it may never 
be known. 

We find, however, a picture purporting to be the ~ Blue Boar,” 
with its galleries, horses, and stable boys all complete, drawn by 
Herbert Railton, in the ~ Jubilee ” edition of The Pickwick Papers. 
Probably this is purely an imaginary effort of the artist. 

On the other hand, there was nothing visionary about Garraways. 
“ Garraways, twelve o'clock, ‘Dear Mrs. B., Chops and Tomato 
Sauce, Yours, Pickwick,’ not only implicated Mr. Pickwick, but 
conjured up an old and historic coffee house of city fame. It stood 
in Exchange Alley, and was a noted meeting place for city men, and 
for its sales and auctions. It was demolished some fifty years ago 
after an existence of over two hundred years. It claimed * be the 
first to sell tea “ according to the directions of the most knowing 
merchants and travellers into the Eastern Countries,” but ultimately 
became more famous for its sandwiches and sherry. No doubt it was 
the latter or something even more substantial that Mr. Pickwick had 
been indulging on the day he wrote that momentous message. Garra- 
ways was known to Defoe, Dean Swift, Steele and others, each of whom 
have references to it in their books, and during its affluent days it 
was never excelled by other taverns in the city for good fare and 
comfort. It was there that the “* South Sea Bubblers ” frequently 
met. 

Garraways is mentioned in other books of Dickens. In Martin 
Chuzzlewit, for instance, Nadgett, who undertook the task of making 
secret enquiries for the Anglo Bengalee business, used to sit in Garraways, 
occasionally seen drying a damp pocket handkerchief before the fire, 
looking over his shoulder for the man who never appeared. 

It is also referred to in Little Dorrit as one of the coffee houses fre- 
quented by Mr. Flintwich. 

In The Uncommercial Traveller, in writing about the “ City of the 
Absent,” Dickens makes this allusion to the tavern:—* There is an 
old monastery-cript under Garraways’ (I have been in it among the 
port wine) and perhaps Garraways’, taking pity on the mouldy men 
who wait in its public room, all their lives, gives them cool house-room 
down there on Sundays.” 

Again, in Christmas Stories, the narrator of the “ Poor Relations’ 
Story,’ who lived in a lodging in the Clapham Road, tells how, amongst 
other things, he used to sit in Garraways’ Coffee-house in the City to 
pass away the time until it was time to dine, afterwards returning to 
his lodgings in the evening. 
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But of all these references, Mr. Pickwick’s mention of Garraways’ 
in his note to Mrs. Bardell is the one which will best be remembered, 
and will, indeed, we venture to say, prevent its name and fame from 
being forgotten more ee any other incident connected with it we 
know of. 


MILLAIS’S “ THE CARPENTER’S SHOP” 
By CHARLES DICKENS* 


5 hey the fifteenth century, a certain feeble lamp of art arose in the 

Italian town of Urbino. This poor light, Raphael Sanzio by name, 
better known to a few miserably mistaken wretches in these later 
days, as Raphael (another burned at the same time called Titian), was 
fed with a preposterous idea of Beauty—with a ridiculous power of 
etherealising, and exalting to the very Heaven of Heavens, what was 
most sublime and lovely in the expression of the human face divine 
on Earth—with the truly contemptible conceit of finding in poor 
humanity the fallen likeness of the angels of God, and raising it up 
again to their pure spiritual condition. This very fantastic whim 
effected a low revolution in Art, in this wise, that Beauty came 
to be regarded as one of its indispensable elements. In this very 
poor delusion, artists have continued until this present nineteenth 
century, when it was reserved for some bold aspirants to “ put it 
down.” 

The pre-Raphael Brotherhood, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the dread 
Tribunal which is to set this matter right. Walk up, walk up; and 
here, conspicuous on the wall of the Royal Academy of Art in England, 
in the eighty-second year of their annual exhibition, you shall see 
what this new Holy Brotherhood, this terrible Police that is to disperse 
all Post-Raphael offenders, has been and done ! 

You come—in this Royal Academy Exhibition, which is familiar 
with the works of Wilkie, Collins, Etty, Eastlake, Mulready, Leslie, 
Maclise, Turner, Stanfield, Landseer, Roberts, Danby, Creswick, Lee, 
Webster, Dyce, Cope, and others who would have been renowned as 
great masters in any age or country—you come, in this place, to the 
contemplation of a Holy Family. You will have the goodness to dis- 
charge from your minds all Post-Raphael ideas, all religious aspirations, 
all elevating thoughts ; all tender, awful, sorrowful, ennobling, sacred, 
graceful, or beautiful associations ; and to prepare yourselves as befits 
such a subject—pre-Raphaelly considered—for the lowest depths of 
what is mean, odious, repulsive, and revolting. 

You behold the interior of a carpenter’s shop. In the foreground 
of that carpenter’s shop is a hideous, wry-necked, blubbering, red- 
headed boy, in a bed-gown, who appears to have received a poke in 
the hand from the stick of another boy with whom he has been playing 
in an adjacent gutter, and to be holding it up for the contemplation 


__* Extracted from an article entitled ‘‘Old Lamps for New Ones,” Houschold 
Words, June 15, 1850. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Paper's. 
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of a kneeling woman, so horrible in her ugliness, that (supposing it 
were possible for any human creature to exist for a moment with that 
dislocated throat) she would stand out from the rest of the company 
as a Monster, in the vilest cabaret in France, or the lowest gin-shop in 
England. Two almost naked carpenters, master and journeyman, 
worthy companions of this agreeable female, are working at their trade ; 
a boy, with some small flavour of humanity in him, is entering with a 
vessel of water; and nobody is paying any attention to a snuffy old 
woman who seems to have mistaken that shop for the tobacconist’s 
next door, and to be hopelessly waiting at the counter to be served 
with half an ounce of her favourite mixture. Wherever it is possible 
to express ugliness of feature, limb, or attitude, you have it expressed. 
Such men as the carpenters might be undressed in any hospital where 
dirty drunkards, in a high state of varicose veins are received. Their 
very toes have walked out of Saint Giles’s. 

This, in the nineteenth century, and in the eighty-second year of 
the annual exhibition of the National Academy of Art, is the Pre- 
Raphael representation to us, Ladies and Gentlemen, of the most solemn 
passage which our minds can ever approach. This, in the nineteenth 
century, and in the eighty-second year of the annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Art, is what Pre-Raphael Art can do to render 
reverence and homage to the faith in which we live and die !_ Consider 
this picture well. Consider the pleasure we should have in a similar 
Pre-Raphael rendering of a favourite horse, or dog, or cat ; and, coming 
fresh from a pretty considerable turmoil about “ desecration” in 
connection with the National Post Office, let us extol this great achieve- 
ment, and commend the National Academy. 

In further considering this symbol of the great retrogressive principle, 
it is particularly gratifying to observe that such objects as the shavings 
which are strewn on the carpenter's floor are admirably painted ; 
and that the Pre-Raphael Brother is indisputably accomplished in 
the manipulation of his art. It is gratifying to observe this, because 
the fact involves no low effort at notoriety ; everybody knowing that 
it is by no means easier to call attention to a very indifferent pig with 
five legs than to a symmetrical pig with four. Also, because it is good 
to know that the National Academy thoroughly feels and comprehends 
the high range and exalted purposes of art; distinctly perceives that 
art includes something more than the faithful portraiture of shavings, 
or the skilful colouring of drapery—imperatively requires, in short, 
that it shall be informed with mind and sentiment ; will on no account 
reduce it to a narrow question of trade-juggling with a palette, palette- 
knife, and paint box. It is likewise pleasing to reflect that the great 
educational establishment foresees the difficulty into which it would 
be led, by attaching greater weight to mere handicraft, than to any 
other consideration—even to considerations of common reverence or 
decency ; which absurd principle in the event of a skilful painter 
of the figure becoming a very little more perverted in his taste, than 
certain skilful painters are just now, might place Her Gracious Majesty 
in a very painful position, one of these fine Private View Days. 
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POEMS FROM “BLEAK HOUSE’ 
No. I—THE GHOST’S WALK 


d keer sun has set in clouds of gold, 
And slowly creeping over all 
The darkness, like a funeral pall, 
Comes o’er the roofs of Chesney Wold. 


And now the mantle of the night 

Has fallen—every thing around 

Is still—save where upon the ground 
The scattered leaves are rustling light, 


And yonder is the balustrade 
Around the Terrace—where ‘tis said 
Is heard by night the fearful tread 
Of her who in the dust is laid. 


And grief shall come on Chesney Wold, 
When e’er the echoing walls repeat 
The constant tread of ceaseless feet, 

For so the Lady had foreteld. 


And “tis her step that constantly, 
Forerunner of a certain doom, 
Is heard amid the awful gloom, 

Or *mid the high festivity. 


No. I1.—TOM-ALL-ALONE’S 


f Wi each with black and low’ring face 
In dirt and misery and woe, 
Dark figures hurry te and fro, 
Fit habitants of such a place. 


The walls are tottering to their fall. 
The rafters mouldering to decay 
Are falling one by one away 

And dirt and wretchedness o’er all. 


Yes—'tis a dark and filthy street. 
There wretched and in misery 
Full many men die silently 

In‘tatters for their winding sheet. 


And theirs it is the nameless grave, 
They have no knowledge of the Lord— 
No knowledge of his holy word, 

Or him who came their souls to save. 


There in the midst a dark stream rolls, 
Putrid with filth and sluggishness, 
Fit emblem of the wickedness 

That black surrounds their wretched souls. 


* These Poems were printed in 1858 by Messrs. Jennett and Co., of 
Stockton, as a 4 pp. leaflet. 
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The bitter wind now whistles shrill, 
And shrouded in the murky night, 
Save here and there a flickering light, 
Tom-all-alone’s is dark and still. 


No. II]—THE NIGHT 


A MIGHTY arch hangs o’er the stream, 

- Which rushing rapidly below, 
Death-like, mysterious in its flow, 

Shews black beneath the lamp’s faint gleam. 


The long low shores stretch far away, 
And the dark torrent hurries on, 
A heaving mass it rolls along— 
Misty and indistinet are they. 


A homeless woman hurries past, 
The cutting winds are eddying round, 
She shudders at the black profound 
Dark pit of waters looming vast. 


She treads in haste the pathway there, 
It strikes the dreaded midnight hour, 
The heavy clouds begin to low’r, 

And blacken more the darkened air. 


But still she hurries on above— 
Beneath the eddying waters roll. 
And ah ! have mercy on her soui, 

Thou great Creator, God of love. 


No. IV.—THE MORNING 


GEE where yon portals open wide, 
Within a gate of iron barred, 
Across the grassy damp churchyard, 
Where dust and rottenness abide. 


In truth it is a fearful sight, 
The air is tainted with the breath 
From yonder noisome den of death, 
That brings corruption to the light. 


See there forsaken and alone, 
Under the pale lamp’s sickly glare, 
A woman in the bitter air, 

Lies prostrate on the cold damp stone. 


Mother and Child no more shall meet — 
She sleeps, but ne’er again shall wake, ~ 
Till the great day when nations quake 

Before Jehovah’s awful seat. 


And now the darkness leaves the sky, 
And o’er the loathsome graves the morn 
Slow rises, and on that pale form 

The oozing drops fall rapidly. 
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BATTLE BRIDGE 
WHERE MR. BOFFIN HAD HIS BOWER 


PEDESTRIAN S who have been in the habit of crossing from York 

Road to Pancras Road by way of Battle Bridge find that they 
can no longer do so. The destruction is already advanced, and in a 
short time Battle Bridge will be nothing but a name in London history. 
As a bridge, it was nothing to write home about—a fairly good speci- 
men of railway architecture. 

But the original bridge ran over the Fleet River, and the “ battle ” 
is supposed to have been a bloody conflict between Boadicea and the 
Romans. When the Great Northern Railway was built the company. 
had to maintain a bridge over their line at this spot, and it is only 
after a long struggle, especially with the St. Pancras Council, that 
they have now succeeded in closing it. A new iron bridge will be 
built higher up the line. 

To lovers of Dickens the name “ Battle Bridge” strikes a very 
familiar note. The district round about once consisted of huge dust- 
heaps and refuse dumps, which Dickens refers to in Our Mutual Friend. 
Readers will remember that R. Wilfer, having put his bunch of keys 
in his pocket “ much as if it were a peg-top,’’ made for home, which 
was ‘in the Holloway region north of London.” Between Battle 
Bridge and that part of Holloway where he dwelt was a tract of suburban 
Sahara, where tiles and bricks were burnt, bones were boiled, carpets 
were beat, rubbish was shot, dog$ were fought, and dust was heaped 
by contractors. Skirting the border of.this desert, by the way he 
took, when the light of its kiln-fires made lurid smears on the fog, 
R. Wilfer sighed and shook his head. “‘ Ah me!” said he, “ what 
. might have been is not what is.” 

Dickens had imbibed his impressions of this suburban Sahara when 
as a boy he was living in Somers Town, and they remained with him 
all his life. He made Mr. “Boffin “live over Maiden Lane way (now 
renamed York Road)—out Holloway direction,” and here the Golden 
Dustman had his pile and made it. Some of the dust and ashes are 
said to have been bought by the Russians and used in the rebuilding 
of Moscow; but Mr. Wegg, in his exploring of “ Rooshan ” history, 
does not seem to have been acquainted with the fact. 

* Where I live,” said Mr. Boffin, “is called The Bower. Boftin’s 
Bower is the name Mrs. Boffin christened it when we came into it as a 
property. If you should meet with anybody that don’t know it by 
that name (which hardly anybody does), when you've got nigh upon 
a odd mile, or say, and a quarter if you like, up Maiden Lane, Battle 
Bridge, ask for Harmony Jail, and you'll be put right.” 

Boffin’s Bower, or Harmony: Jail, was wiped out by the Great 
Northern Railway ; the dust-heaps have gone too, but can you walk up 
Maiden Lane to-day and not think of the Golden Dustman watching 
Mr. Wegg engaged in demolishing his “ weal and hammer”? The 
thought is “‘mellering to the organ’’ of the memory.—From the 
Morning Post. 
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WILLIAM P. FRITH, R.A. 
By T. P. COOPER 


OVELISTS and artists are drawn together as kindred spirits, and 
Dickens counted amongst his friends several artists of repute. 
Between a writer of romance and an imaginative painter there is 
much in common. One draws pictures in words ; the other in colours. 
One visualises men and things by the use of choice diction ; the other 
by suggestive and skilful handling of the brush. But the talisman 
for the success of each consists of brains. Therein lies the common 
bond between votaries of the sister arts. There is no room for rivalries ; 
rather is-it natural that there should be a kindred feeling—a close 
communion of sympathy. The dual arts in reality intertwine, and thus 
do we frequently find enduring friendships between the exponents of 
each. So it was with Dickens and his artist contemporaries. He was 
stimulated by the warmth and sunshine of their frequent acts of 
companionship and kindness. As a beautiful flower the friendship 
expanded, its colours grew brighter by the stimulus of mutual helpful- 
ness, Wise discourse, and the interchange of loving thought. 

William P. Frith, R.A., a painter of many celebrated early-Victorian 
pictures, was an artist who early in life formed a lasting and sincere 
friendship with the Novelist. He—a Yorkshire worthy—was born 
at the village of Aldfield in the romantic vale of the Skell, a mile above 
Fountains Abbey, and was assiduously practismg his art in London at 
the time the tale of Barnaby Rudye—originally enshrined in the pages 
of Master Humphrey's Clock—was completed in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1841. The story and its writer had many admirers, and Frith 
being particularly fascinated with ~* Dolly Varden,” “the very pink 
and pattern of good looks, in a smart little cherry-coloured mantle 
sa gunits and a little straw hat trimmed with cherry-coloured ribbons,” 
on his own initiative, painted a picture of this favourite character. 
The portrait when finished was popularly admired, and brought about 
the painter’s acquaintance with the novelist. On the 15th November, 
1842, Dickens wrote to Frith:— 

“T shall be very glad if you will do me the favour to paint me 
two little companion pictures: one, a Dolly Varden (whom you have 
exquisitely done already), the other, a Kate Nickleby ... . . I take it 
for granted that the original picture of Dolly with the bracelet is sold.” 
The rising artist, who was in his twenty-third year, was gratilied 

and encouraged by the famous authors commission and letter of 
appreciation, He and his mother, he says, cried over it with delight ; 
and he further adds, “the wonder is that anything is left of it, for I 
showed it to every friend I had”; and amongst his studio companions 
“jt was admired and envied by all.” The missive had a stimulating 
effect, and with renewed energy and inspiration he returned to his 
easel, When the pictures were tinished and delivered, Dickens signified 
in felicitous terms his entire satisfaction and pleasure at the result. 
This incident ultimately led to more contidential relationships between 
the two artists—author and painter. 
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It was in thé year 1854 that John Forster first made the personal 
friendship of Frith, who called and desired him to paint a portrait 
of Dickens. Sittings for the portrait were definitely arranged, and 
the first appointment took place at Frith’s studio on the 21st January, 
1859. Visits were subsequently made by the artist to Tavistock 
House—the home of Dickens—where he made a sketch of the author's 
study for a background to the portrait, which was given its last touches 
at the end of March. During the following summer months the 
picture, which pleased everybody, was exhibited in the Royal Academy. 

As a portrait, Mr. Kitton authoritatively mentions that it “ occupies 
the most important place between the earlier presentments and the 
latter photographic representations of Dickens.’’ Forster, the owner 
of the picture, at first expressed private reasons and reluctance against 
it being engraved. But considering the public interest in his friend, 
and everything associated with him, he eventually acquiesced, and 
the portrait was entrusted to Thomas Oldham Barlow, R.A., an 
accomplished engraver of the old school of mezzotint and mixed 
work. 

When Dickens was sitting for his portrait to the famous artist, many 
congenial subjects were discussed. The Novelist incidentally men- 
tioned the intention of his publisher to issue a Library edition of his 
works, with new steel plate vignette titles to each volume. Frith 
expressed a desire to be one of the artists for the new undertaking. 
Dickens consented, and the distinguished R.A. chose Little Dorrit, for 
which he painted two small pictures subsequently engraved by Lumb 
Stocks, R.A. These duly appeared in the Library edition. ~ The 
great pleasure that I felt,” said the artist, “‘in the anticipation of 
once more trying my hand in realising the characters of the author 
was my sole motive in making this proposal. The pictures found 
purchasers immediately. Great was my delight, then, when I received 
the whole Library edition, with “To W. P. Frith, with the regard of 
the author,” pasted in the first volume.” 

As the Novelist and the painter of his portrait in their respective 
spheres, each succeeding vear, achieved greater fame and popularity, 
their many pressing engagements were not allowed to interfere with 
their personal relationships or intimate social enjoyments. Dickens 
possessed a rare critical faculty, and evinced a special interest in 
Frith’s work as a delineator of everyday life and scenes. On many 
occasions he was a discriminative and sympathetic visitor both at 
private and public exhibitions of his friend's pictures. The artist was 
similarly present at those frequent delightful chamber Readings of 
the Novelist’s works, rehearsed before his near friends preliminary to 
giving his creations on a public platform. 

Frith often journeyed to Gad’s Hill, and a week-end spent there in 
July, 1868, he had reason to remember. Dickens, as is well known, was 
a seasoned pedestrian, and on this particular occasion he took his guests 
for a ~ stroll’ through the woods of Cobham. The walk, Frith says, 
appeared to him fearfully long, and the pace they went rather strenuous. 
Being unaccustomed to ~ strolls,’ he was, indeed, more than tired 
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when they reached home. After supper they separated with friendly 
good-nights, but ‘* foot-sore”’ Frith was unable to rest, and passed 
the long hours till morning “ without once closing his eyes in sleep.” 
A close and immutable friendship was continued until Dickens’s 
demise at Gad’s Hill, where, at intervals, Frith had been the guest of 
his author-friend on days that were spent in a more congenial and 
restful manner. During the remainder of his years Frith retained 
memories of those happy times, and of a friend bountifully blessed 
with humour, a sunny temperament, and an inveterate preference for 
the genial and unsullied side of life. 


THE SINGLE GENTLEMAN 


By E. A. FRASER 
(Melbourne Branch) 


if 


» EADERS of Dickens's works generally know that The Old Curiosity 

\ Shop and Barnaby Rudge were originally included in a series of 
tales entitled “ Master Humphrey's Clock,’ which name was applied 
to a small literary society meeting once a week in Master Humphrey’s 
room, where the old clock stood in the corner. The author, in the 
person of Master Humphrey, introduces himself and the other members 
of the society very much after the style of Addisony when describing 
the Spectator Club. Concerning himself, he tells us that he was “a 
mis-shapen deformed old man.” using a crutch, that he lived in a 
venerable suburb of London in an old house formerly a resort “ for 
gay rovsterers and peerless ladies,” and that when he first came to 
live there the neighbours were curious to know who he was, whence 
he came, and why he lived so much alone. He says, “ various rumours 
were circulated to my prejudice. I was a spy, an infidel, a conjuror, 
a kidnapper of children, a refugee, a priest, a monster.” But in time 
he lived down all these suspicions and prejudices until, as he tells us, 
“Now, I never walk abroad but pleasant recognitions and smiling 
faces wait on Master Humphrey.” 

All these particulars are in the opening chapter of “‘ Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock.” Near the end, when the story of The Old Curiosity 
Shop was concluded, we find the following confession :—‘‘ I had my 
share, indeed—no light or trivial one—in the pages we have read, 
but it was not the share I feigned to have at first. The younger 
brother, the single gentleman, the nameless actor in this little drama, 
stands before you now.” 

At the beginning of The Old Curiosity Shop we have three chapters 
written in the first person representing Master Humphrey himself. 
He then says, “I shall, for the convenience of the narrative, detach 
myself from its further course, and leave those who have prominent 
and necessary parts in it to speak and act for themselves.” Not until 
we reach the 34th chapter does the single gentleman appear on the 
scene, when Dick Swiveller lets him Sampson Brass’s lodgings for £1 
a week instead of 18s., thereby gaining from Mr. Brass an encomium 
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on his good business qualities. But in this single gentleman there is 
little physical resemblance to Master Humphrey who was deformed 
and used a crutch. When the lodger had slept for two days, and the 
household was making prodigious efforts to arouse him, Brass noticed 
his boots at the door. These boots are said to be “‘ as sturdy and bluff 
a pair of boots as one would wish to see; as firmly planted on the 
ground as if their owner’s legs and feet had ‘been in them, and seeming, 
with their broad soles and blunt toes, to hold possession of their place 
by main force.” This description could not apply to the boots of a 
cripple. Again, when Codlin and Short’s Punch and Judy show came 
to Bevis Marks, “the single gentleman’s door burst open. He ran 
violently down the stairs, out into the street, and so past the window, 
without any hat.” Such behaviour is not at all consistent with the 
character of an elderly mvalid. In the first chapter Master Humphrey 
says, “‘ One night I had roamed into the City, and was walking slowly 
on in my usual way "—but after the interview with Codlin and Short 
the single gentleman, “for two mortal hours, walked in uncommon 
agitation up and down his room.” There is no hint of a crutch in this 
statement. Later we meet at Mr. Witherden’s office ‘an elderly 
gentleman, but of a stout bluff figure,” who turns out to be the single 
gentleman lodging at Brass the attorney’s house. A ~ stout bluff 
figure ”’ can hardly be identified with a “‘ mis-shapen deformed old man ” 
using a crutch. 

In reading the story of The Old Curiosity Shop, we can have no 
suspicion that the narrator of the first three chapters re-appears as 
the single gentleman in the 34th, and thenceforth takes so large a 
share in the development of the story. Had any hint to this effect 
been given, we might well ask how it was that the old gentleman who 
took Nell home, and a week later paid a long visit to the Old Curiosity 
Shop, could fail to recognise his brother, Nell’s grandfather, seeing that 
there had been occasional communication during the long separation, 
and that the younger brother knew of the existence of Nell and Fred 
Trent. And when the single gentleman tell the notary and others of 
his disappointment in failing to find the objects of his search, and, 
later, tells his life’s story to Mr. Garland in the coach, it is plain that he 
could not be the same person who had already visited the Old Curiosity 
Shop and made acquaintance with its inmates. 

Besides these statements of his, there is his conversation with Quilp 
after the visit to Mrs. Jarley on her wedding day. Here he says, 
“You may remember that the day IJ arrived in London, and found the 
house to which I drove empty and deserted, I was directed by some of 
the neighbours to you. . . . I found you, most unaccountably, in pos- 
session of everything that had so recently belonged to another man, and 
that other man, who up to the time of your entering upon his property 
had been looked upon as affluent, reduced to sudden beggary, and 
driven from house to house.” This makes it perfectly evident that 
the speaker, the single gentleman, had never before visited the Old 
Curiosity Shop, and that he was not the old gentleman who began 
Nell’s story in the first three chapters of the book. | 
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All these inconsistencies show that Dickens must have changed his 
mind about the identity of this nameless character, the single 
gentleman, during the writing of the story. He confesses as much 
in the person of Master Humphrey when discussing with Mr. 
Miles the sub-title of the book, “ Personal Adventures of Master 
Humphrey.” In the passage I have already partly quoted occurs 
this statement, “ For the greater convenience of the story and for its 
better introduction, that adventure (meaning the meeting with Nell 
at the beginning of the story) was fictitious. I had my share in the 
pages we have read, but it was not the share I feigned to have at 
first.” i 


Here then we see that Dickens began the story with the intention 
of making Master Humphrey meet accidently the grandchild of his 
long-estranged elder brother, and then through her be brought to recog- 
nise him and be reconciled ; but the story grew in his mind as he wrote, 
and the melodramatic plot was gradually altered to the much more 
artistic one as we know it. Of this plot G. K. Chesterton says, “ It is 
an artistic idea that all the good powers and personalities in the story 
should set out in pursuit of one insignificant child, to repair an in- 
justice to her, should track her from town to town over England, 
with all the resources of wealth, intelligence and travel, and should 
all—arrive too late ! All the good fairies and all the kind magicians, 
all the just kings and all the gallant princes, with chariots and flying 
dragons, and armies and navies, go after one little child who had strayed 
into a wood, and find her dead.” Had Dickens carried out his first 
idea, the story would have been much shorter and much more common- 
place, but, if he had not published the story serially, while still writing 
it, he could have altered the first three chapters before publication, 
making them an impersonal narration like the rest of the story. Master 
Humphrey would not then have needed to undergo metempsychosis 
into the single gentleman, and the story would not have suffered that 
somewhat inartistic break at the end of the third chapter. However, 
though different in body, Master Humphrey and the single gentletnan 
are the saine in kindness of heart, a loving and lovable disposition, 
and a quiet retiring nature. Pursuing Chesterton’s fairy-tale idea, 
we find the single gentlemian to be the good genius of the story who is 
the means of sending out all the fairies, magicians, kings and princes 
to find the lost child. Though he found the child dead, and his brother 
unable, through senility, to remember or recognise himi, the single 
gentleman was not embittered by this disappointment of his deatest 
hopes. We read that “ he went forth into the world a lover of his 
kind,’ and we may conclude that the blessing won by Abou Ben — 
Adhem was his also. His other self, Master Humphrey. when found 
dead in his chair had written these last words :—“ Whenever the fire 
within me shall grow cold, to light my path upon this earth no more, 
I pray that it may be at such an hour as this, and when I love the 
world as well as I do now.” 
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WHY SHE LIKED DICKENS* 


By TEMPLE BAILEY 


HE Major's call on Miss MacVeigh had been a great success. She 
was sitting up, and had much to say to him. Throughout the 

days of her illness and convalescence, the Major had kept in touch 
with her. He had sent her quaint nosegays from the King’s Crest 
garden, man-tied and man-picked. He had sent her nice soldierly 
notes, asking her to call upon him if there was anything he could do 
for her. He had sent her books, and magazines, and now on this first 
visit, he brought back the “ Pickwick” which he had picked up in 
the road after the accident... . 

* Tell me why you like Dickens, when nobody reads him in these 
days except ourselves?” 

~ | like him because in my next incarnation I want to live in the 
kind of world he writes about.” 


He was much interested. “‘ You do?” 
She nodded. “ Yes, I never have. My world has always been cut 
and dried, conventional, you know the kind.” ..... * And I have 


never known the world of good cheer that Dickens writes about—wide 
kitchens, and tea-kettles singing and crickets chirping, and everybody 
busy with things that interest them. Do you know that there are 
really no bored people in Dickens except a few aristocrats? None 
of the poor people are bored. They may be unhappy, but there’s 
always some recompense in a steaming drink or savoury stew, or some 
gay little festivity—even the vagabonds seem to get something out 
of life. I realise perfectly that I've never had the thrills from a bridge 
game that came to the Marchioness when she played cards with Dick 
Swiveller—by stealth.” 

She talked rapidly, charmingly. He could not be sure how much 
in earnest she might be—but she made out her case and continued 
her argument. 

~- When I was a child, I walked on grey velvet carpets, and there 
were etchings on the wall, and chilly mirrors between the long windows 
in the drawing-room. And the kitchen was m the basement, and I 
never went down. There wasn’t a cosy spot anywhere. None of us 
Were cosy; my mother wasn't. She was very lovely and sparkling, 
and went out a great deal; and my father sparkled too. He still 
does. But there was really nothing to draw us together—like the 
Cratchits or even the Kenwigs. And we were never comfortable and 
merry like all of these lovely people in Pickwick.” 

She went on a little wistfully—‘‘ When I was nine, I found these 
little books in our library, and after that I enjoyed vicariously the life 
I had never lived. That’s why I like it here—Mrs. Flippin’s kettle 
sings—and the crickets chirp—and Mr. and Mrs. Flippin are com- 
fortable—and cosy—and content.” 

Tt was a long speech. “So now you see,” she said, as she ended, 
“why I like Dickens.” 


* Extract from ‘‘ The Trumpeter Swan.” 
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“Yes. I see. And so—in your next incarnation you are going to 
be like—” 

* Little Dorrit.” 

He laughed and leaned farwanl “T can’t imagine—you.” 

“She really had a heavenly time. Dickens tried to make you feel 
sorry for her. But she had the best of it all through. Somebody 
always wanted her.” 

“ But she was imposed upon. And her unselfishness brought her 
heavy burdens.” 

* She got a lot out of it in the end, didn’t she 2 And what do selfish 
people get? I’m one of them. I live absolutely for myself. There 
isn't a person except Flora who gets anything of service or self-sacrifice 
out of me. I came down here because she wanted me, but I hated to 
come. The modern theory is that unselfishness weakens. And the 
modern psychologist would tell you that Little Dorrit was all wrong. 
She gave herself for others—and it didn’t pay. But does the other 
thing pay?” 

“ Selfishness 2” 

yeu” 


OLD LONDON TOWN* 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED BY WILL OWEN 


D°: you know London ? If so, vou will be glad to have this book to 

remind you of those interesting little out-of-the-way places 
which all lovers of Old London delight to visit. If you do not know 
London, here is just the handy pocket guide pointing out what can 
still be seen of the quaint and picturesque spots of the old city and its 
environs. Mr. Will Owen is no selfish lover. He has gleaned from 
his sketch book some sixty charming glimpses of old houses, inns, and 
historical landmarks, and presents them to us with just sufficient 
accompanying notes to give the pith of information required and 
inspire a pilgrimage to the spot in search of more detail. 

Mr. Will Owen is too keen a Dickensian to omit from his selected 
sketches some of the places referred to by Dickens, and in this respect 
we could indeed have wished for even more than he has given us. 
We are surprised, however, to find he has ranged himself with the 
mistaken few who locate the first meeting between Mr. Pickwick and 
Sam Weller as having taken place in the yard of the old fashioned 
“ George ” inn in the Borough. Dickens, however, distinctly mentions 
it as having taken place at ‘‘ The White Hart,” an equally important 
coaching house in its day, though unfortunately non-existent at the 
present time. On the other hand, we are glad that he has not taken 
artistic license in his charming sketch of what remains of “ The George,” 
the last surviving of those old coaching inns for which the Borough was 
so famous. 

We regret that Mr. Will Owen should find Clifford’s Inn to be “ always 
gloomy” and its cats “ nervy,’ but we cannot remember to have 


* Bristol: W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 4s. net. 
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seen him of late within its precincts. He surely overlooks the fact 
that since 1914 the Inn includes the Dickens Fellowship among its 
tenants. We assure him that if he will again visit the Inn and the 
Fellowship Headquarters, we will endeavour to dispel his gloomy view. 
We will also direct his attention to a sedate matronly cat as a sub- 
stitute for the “ prowler ” he has introduced in his sketch of the Inn. 
We reproduce this sketch in our pages, by the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers, as we feel sure it will appeal to all our members. 


CLIFFORD’S INN 


Drawn by Will Owen 


A word of warning is sounded in the footnote appearing to the notes 
on Baker’s Chop-house, on page 101, which states that since the sketch 
was made this quaint old chop-house has been absorbed by an adjoining 
business establishment, and can no longer be seen. The best advice, 
therefore, that we can give is: Buy the book, and ere it is too late 
visit the ‘‘ Old London Town” so ably described by Mr. Will Owen, 
and compare the originals with the daintily pencilled sketches he has 
given us in the book. 
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A GERMAN APPRECIATION OF DICKENS 


By T. B. DONOVAN 


Wis appreciative criticism of Charles Dickens, which appears in a 
new collection of essays by one of the most prominent of the 
younger school of German writers, Karl Scheffler, is so frankly en- 
thusiastic as to be of interest to English Dickensians, whatever their 
personal feeling towards Germany may be. It is yet another proof 
of the Master’s greatness, that even political rancour and national 
animosities should be overwhelmed by his universal humanity. 

The tribute which the German writer pays is the greater when it is 
considered how much of the quaintness of concept, the humour of 
expression, are lost even in the best translations. The present writer 
remembers many years ago reading Pickwick in German, and trying 
vainly to recapture the spell of the original in such passages as “ Schreib’s 
mit Vow, Samivel.”’ 

After recalling cameos of his life as child, youth and man where 
Dickens’s works have left abiding impressions, he continues, “ I have 
never laid down his books without the resolve to reform in one di- 
rection or another” (a pity that Germany’s political and military 
rulers prior to 1914 were not greater students of Dickens). ‘I think, 
without any sense of humiliation, of the tears which this Englishman 
has succeeded in wringing from me, and without shame, of the many 
hours of my life which I have dedicated to him.” 

After discounting his favourite author’s “rather mannered style of 
narration” and “ often painfully obvious Hogarthian humour ”’ (one 
can well say here Traduttori traditori), Scheffler asks: “‘ What is it 
that enables this poet (the novelist is a poet in Germany as in France) 
to exert so powerful and permanent an influence beyond the confines 
of his own land, that his works are read four or six times, while Balzac. 
fatigues—and almost bores—us at the second reading? How is it that 
he prevails in the affections of every friend of English literature over 
the more polished and more consciously artistic Thackeray, that he 
has become to the German a part of his life, of his heart ? 

“Tt is the infinite kindliness of this typical Englishman which 
makes him indispensable to mankind. It is his great heart which 
makes him comrade of the Immortals .. . . the quality which makes 
him greater than his own works is the same which makes his con- 
temporaries and compatriots, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, greater than 
their deeds: a truly noble humanity.” 

Scheffler emphasizes the humanity, the kindliness which, like an 
eternal light, shine through even the quaintest and most grotesque 
of Dickens characters. ‘‘ Pickwick, this bourgeois Don Quixote, 
journeying through England with Sam Weller, his Sancho Panza, is 
in the first chapters a figure of irony, and in the last a figure of smiling 
affection. Betsey Trotwood and Peggotty, Joe Gargery, Micawber 
and other characters in Dickens’s novels vanquish us by their kindliness 
of heart.”” Caricatures of rogues like Uriah Heep, Pecksniff and Quilp 
are taken willingly in the bargain by Scheffler so long as he can “‘ enjoy 
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lifelong friendship with honest Tom Pinch, Tim Linkinwater, Traddles 
and old Peggotty.” ; 

The writer closes by insisting on Dickens’s pre-eminence as a genius, 
not of the day, but of the hours when work is done and the fireside 
mood prevails. “ In this capacity he has given happy hours to countless 
people and awakened in them fresh confidence in life.” Then, somewhat 
bitterly, ‘“ He is one of the very few Englishmen who have known 
how to make themselves loved in Germany.” 

May we hope that Dickens, as an apostle of peace between the 
peoples, may yet achieve that result which great organizations, not 
altogether animated by his spirit, often fail to accomplish ? 


THE NOTTINGHAM LADS IN LINCOLN GREEN 
A PARODY OF DICKENS’S ‘‘IVY GREEN” 


pHs sparkling local extravaganza “Once upon a Time,” by F. R. 

Goodyer, produced at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, April 13th, 
1868, contains a fine regimental song of the old Robin Hood Rifles, 
which is also one of the best parodies of Dickens’s “‘ Ivy Green ”’ that 
I have ever come across. It was not included by Mr. Wm. Miller in 
his articles in The Dickensian for October and November, 1918. 


Crepric BonneELL. 


Oh! an ancient garb is the Lincoln green, 
*Twas worn by our outlaws bold ; 

The dwellers in Sherwood’s glades, I mean, 
In the merry days of old. 

They roamed through the forest so blyth and free, 
With hearts which knew no fear. 

- They swallowed deep draughts of Malvoisie 

And lived on the King’s fat deer. 


A right merry band they were, I ween, 
Those outlaws bold in the Lincoln green ; 
Oh ! aright merry band they were, I ween, 
Those outlaws bold in the Lincoln green. 


But customs change—and those ancient ways 
Are numbered with what has been ; 

For lovers of law in these latter days, 
Have donned the Lincoln green ; 

They handle the rifle instead of the bow, 
And shoulder to shoulder stand ; 

Ever ‘‘ready when wanted” to meet the foe, 
Should he menace their native land. 


A right gallant band they are, I ween, 

Hurrah ! hurrah, for the Lincoln green ; 

Oh! a braver sight could not be seen, 

Than the Nottingham lads in the Lincoln green. 
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“OUR MUTUAL FRIEND” 
WHY IT IS MY FAVOURITE BOOK 


By MARION MIDGLEY 
(Boston, U.S.A.) 
if 

AIRY GAMP, when she established herself in a sick room, ordered, 

along with the pickled salmon and the cowcumber, half a pint 
of porter, remarking, as she did so, that it was “ fully satisfying.” 
That is the way I feel about Our Mutual Friend. That book is full 
of the inimitable Dickens flavour and is written in the true Dickens 
manner, Its pages show us many Dickens scenes, hosts of Dickens 
characters, and vivid incidents with the dramatic touch of the author 
at his best. In a word, it is a truly Dickensian volume. As A Christ- 
mas Carol says of Mrs. Fezziwig, ‘if that’s not high praise, tell me 
higher, and Dll use it.” When “ talking Dickens” with people, I 
often apply Our Mutual Friend as a test—a sort of touchstone—to 
see if they have a genuine liking for him. If they do not avow a 
hearty affection for every one of its pages, “I hae ma doots.” On 
the other hand, it is not the book I recommend to beginners who are 
going to try Dickens as an experiment in respectable reading ; for I 
know it possesses, perhaps more than any other of his books, that 
exuberant flow of language, “ verbose prolixity,” the critics call it, 
characteristic of our rich-natured author. It is a book they would 
like to cut rather severely. But the real Dickens lover does not object 
to that trait, and would not lose a word. Still, perhaps it is not quite 
fair to the reader whose devotion has heretofore been paid to writers 
of a less robust and leisurely style, So [ generally suggest Oliver Twist 
or Nicholas Nickleby, reserving Our Mutual Friend for the crown of 
the feast later. 

Aside from its Dickens flavour, a somewhat elusive quality when 
it comes to describing it, Ihave a trifle the advantage over the little 
maid in the nursery rhyme about Dr. Fell; I can tell some definite 
reason why I am so fond of Our Mutual Friend. 

For one thing, I have not yet outgrown my liking for a plot with 
thrills in it. I never re-read the book without getting something of 
the excitement I felt the first time. I had my baby brother on my 
lap and was holding his milk for him. Usually I hastened the feeding 
process by jerking the bottle in a most unhygienic fashion so that I 
could go out to play ; but this time [had Our Mutual Friend propped 
up on the little table in front of me, and was miles and miles away 
from the baby and his milk. T was down by the gloomy river, watching 
and listening with Mr. Inspector, Mortimer Lightwood, and Kugene 
Wrayburn for Gaffer Hexam’s boat ; and when, in the small hours of 
the morning it finally came in with the bird of prey caught in his own 
trap—the baby was fast asleep, and my cramped fingers were holding 
a bottle evidently long empty. That scene, with its Rembrandt 
etiect of deep shadows and occasional flecks of light, is still a breathless 
moment to me. 
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Silas Wegg’s excited exploration of the dustman’s mounds, the 
fight between Eugene Wrayburn and Bradley Headstone, the arrest 
of John Rokesmith because of complicity in his own murder—are 
other thrilling parts arising out of the Harmon mystery. 

The part the river plays in giving atmosphere to the story serves as 
a unifying element in the plot. The central mystery itself, the ill 
deeds of Rogue Riderhood and Gaffer Hexam, the startling appearances 
of Julius Handford, Bradley Headstone’s murderous attack on the 
life of Eugene, even Bella’s happy wedding day—the river has its place 
in them all, and without the river none could have happened. 

It was the sure hand of the artist which kept the river flowing through 
the story, binding its various incidents together, and dominating its 
crises. 

In addition to the suspensive main plot, there are the supporting 
stories of Silas Wege and his rascally schemes, Mr. Boffin’s and John 
Harmon's plan to test Bella’s real nature, brave Betty Higden’s last 
journey, and the rather bitter little tale of the miserable Lammles, 
done with the fine, definite strokes of an etching; and, one of the 
best, the story of Lizzie Hexam. These various stories, not detached 
episodes, are skilfully woven together. As in all of his later books, 
Dickens carefully planned out the whole. He says in the postscript 
to Our Mutual Friend: “‘It would be very unreasonable to expect 
that many readers, perusing a story in portions from month to month, 
through nineteen months, will, until they have it before them com- 
plete, perceive the relation of its finer threads to the whole pattern, 
which is always before the eves of the story-weaver at his loom.” 
Fancy having to wait nineteen months to know how it all ended ! 
I'm glad I came along after it had got into book form. I could't 
have waited a month after the announcement that if Mr. Julius Hand- 
ford has a twin brother wpon earth: Mr. John Rokesmith was the 
man: or have waited a month to see if Rogue Riderhood was dead or 
alive when pulled out of the river; or leave Mr. Venus and Silas Wegg 
rolling on the floor for a month w vhile Mr. Boffin walked off with the 
Dutch case bottle. My interest in the plot alone is too keen for 
that, 


I. 


Another reason why I enjoy Onr Mutual Friend, considered merely 
as a story, is that the ending is such a satisfactory one. In all his 
novels Dickens has appropriate punishments for }is villains, but 
Sloppy's tossing Silas Wegg into the scavenger’s cart is a masterstroke— 
just the reward his meanness merited—and T am human—er is it 
inhuman ?—enough to gloat over the not too serious discomfiture of 
such a precious old rascal. Fascination Fledgeby’s villainy is of a 
meaner, more cowardly type, and richly deserves the pepper plasters 
the Little Doll's Dressmaker puts on his back, already stinging from 
Mr. Lammle’s thrashing. The retribution of Bradley Headstone is 
finely worked out, too. A stern mevitableness accompanies the death 
of that passionate character, an ending more sincere and compelling 
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than one of mere poetic justice. Rogue Riderhood, who goes down 
with him, is a very secondary figure. 


Bradley was drawing to the Lock-edge. Riderhood was drawing 
away from it. It was a strong grapple, and a fierce struggle, arm 
and leg. Bradley got him round, with his back to the Lock, and 
still worked him backward. 

* Let go !” said Riderhood. ‘Stop ! What are you trying at ? 
You can’t drown me. Ain’t I told you that the man as come through 
drowning can never be drowned ? I can’t be drowned.” 

“JT can be!” returned Bradley in a desperate, clenched voice. 
““T am resolved to be. I hold you living, and I'll hold you dead. 
Come down !”* 

Riderhood went over into the smooth pit, backward, and Bradley 
Headstone upon him. When the two were found, lying under the 
ooze and scum behind one of the rotting gates, Riderhood’s hold 
had relaxed, probably in falling, and his eyes were staring upward. 
But he was girdled still with Bradley’s iron ring, and the rivets of 
the iron ring held tight. 


While not at all to be classed with the villains of the piece, Mrs. 
Wilfer certainly should not be rewarded for good behaviour. Her 
stately tour of inspection over the beautiful house of the ‘* Mendicant’s 
Bride ” surely must have shown her how misplaced her spiteful remarks 
had been, and “ rubbed it in” to just the right degree. 

The lovable people of the tale are all left happy, and we cannot 
wish them any joy but what their creator has given them. I am 
glad that Eugene Wrayburn, although his deeper and better self has 
been awakened, still keeps his engaging habit of nonsensical banter. 
I should not want that reformed out of him. In his last conversation 
with Mortimer Lightwood he talks in his old absurd way, winning in 
spite of its touch of unfilial impudence. 


**My Respected Father, who is a much younger cavalier than I, 
was so affable as to remark the other day. ..... that Lizzie ought 
to have her portrait painted. Which, coming from M, R. F., may 
be considered equivalent to a melodramatic blessing.”’ 

“You are getting well.’ said Mortimer with a smile. 

“Really,” said Eugene, “I mean it. When M. R. F. said that 
and following it up by rolling the claret (for which he called, and I 
paid) in his mouth, and saving ‘ My dear son, why do you drink this 
trash ?” it was tantamount—in him—to a paternal benediction on 
our union, accompanied by a gush of tears. The coolness of M. R. F. 
is not to be measured by ordinary standards.” 


But we take leave of him with a glimpse of his deeper nature. It 
has been well said that the best parts of a paper on Dickens are the 
quotations, so I shall not hesitate to quote. 


““Now my wife is something nearer to my heart, Mortimer, than 
Tippins is, and I owe her a little more than I owe to Tippins, and I 
am rather prouder of her than I ever was of Tippins. Therefore I 
will fight it out to the last gasp, with her and for her, in the open 
field. When I hide her, or strike for her, faintheartedly, in a hole 
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or a corner, do you, whom I love next best upon earth, tell me 
what T shall most righteously deserve to be told—that she would 
have cone well to have turned me over with her foot that night 
when I lay bleeding to death, and to have spat in my dastard 
face.” 

The glow that shone upon him as he spoke the words, so irradiated 
his features, that he looked, for the time, as though he had never 
been mutilated. 


Another good bit of the ending is timid little Twemlow’s courageous 
defence of the Wrayburn marriage. Not even the majestic flourish 
of the arm of Podsnap deters the “ Knight of the Simple Heart” 
from avowing it to be the act of a gentleman—right in the face of 
society itself. Hence, from the opening chapter, when Lizzie is rowing 
her father on the river and the boat has a nameless something in tow— 
to the last page where Mortimer Lightwood goes gaily home to his. 
chambers, I find that Our Mutual Friend, considered merely as a story, 
“ fully satisfies.” 


Ii. 


Like all true Dickens books, it has a host of minor characters, 
delightful to contemplate. There is young Blight, the small boy who 
was all sorts of a clerk to Lightwood. I hope that ardent Pickwickians 
will allow me to say that young Blight’s dodges to keep up flourishing 
appearances for his master, including an imposing list of clients—Mr. 
Ally, Mr. Bally, Mr. Calley, etc., are quite worthy to be classed with 
the tricks of the young Sawbones to get patients. There is Miss 
Peecher, with her neatly arranged work-box of thoughts watering the 
stocks and gilliflowers in her trim garden, and Mary Anne, her favourite 
pupil, who hooked her arm behind her and recited bits of information 
about the object of Miss Peecher’s orderly affections. There is poor 
Mr. George Sampson constantly being overwhelmed by the austere 
Mrs. Wilfer, and resorting as often to his round-headed cane as a mouth 
stopper. The Rev. Mr. Milvey and his emphatic little wife are most 
lovable folk. There is the Little Doll’s Dressmaker, a pathetic com- 
bination of shrewdness and childlike fancies. Occasionally we can 
hardly repress a start of horror at her knowledge of the grisly side of 
life. But in spite of that and of her worries due to her * bad child,” 
her nature is sweet and wholesome. Miss Elizabeth, Master George, 
Aunt Jane and Uncle Parker, while we never meet them, have a decided 
air of reality about them, and belong to that vivid land where the 
famous Mrs. Harris dwells. 

The numerous gatherings of society at the Veneerings and Podsnaps 
introduce us to many of the great Dickens company. The majestically 
skittish Mrs. Podsnap—*a fine woman with a quantity of bone, 
neck and nostrils like a rocking horse, and a majestic head-dress in 
which Podsnap has hung golden offerings.” The sparkling, ginger- 
whiskered Alfred Lammile, old Lady Tippins, with an * immense 
obtuse and oblong face, like a face in a teaspoon and a dyed long walk 
up the top of her head as a conveniently public approach to the bunch 
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of false hair behind.” Often, when not in the front row of an audience, 
I try not to think of that description of Lady Tippin’s hair. A few 
words sketch the young man with the lumpy forehead who, by a 
spasmodic repetition of “ Esker” endeavours a conversation with 
the French gentleman; but he lives forever. Poor Georgiana Podsnap 
is a pitifully true portrait of the timid daughter of an aggressive mother 
—a type too often met with in real life. As she says, “ I don’t talk ; 
Ma talks.” 

The gallery of characters is long and well peopled, and I must stop 
somewhere. Our Mutual Friend is also one of the best of Dickens’s 
books for reading aloud. Exactly the same claim can be made for 
the others, for what other author, in all the realin of English literature, 
offers such pleasure from a choice chapter or two. This book has its 
full share. The chapter called “An Innocent Elopement ” offers a 

variety of entertainment. A touch of mystery at the beginning, a 
bit of Bella at her haughtiest towards Pa’s lodger, a lively scene with 
the irrepressible Lavvy, and then, best of all, Runty i in a whole new 
suit of clothes, going down to Greenwich with the lovely woman to dine 
on whitebait. It 1s a wonder how, as the escapade was secret, cherubic 
Pa accounted to his wife for his sartorial glories. Perhaps Mrs. Wilfer’s 
stately stride to the tune of the Dead March in Saul prevented her 
noticing such trivialities as a man’s clothes. 

To digress a little. The scenes between Bella and her Pa remind 
me that Dickens evidently took pleasure in depicting the fatherly 
relation—one neglected by most novelists. Dolly Varden and her 
father are a similar pair; there is a genuine affection between 
Sam Weller and his father, between Wemmick and his Aged P. 
Then there are Mr. Wickfield, Caleb Plummer, Trotty Veck and their 
daughters. 

A companion chapter to “ The Innocent Elopement ” is the lunch 
of the Three Hobgoblins in the counting house, when Bella, with the 
assistance of John Rokesmith, begins her long series of mysterious 
disappearances. The picture of Bella mounted upon Runty’s perch 
and losing trace of her pen in masses of curls, I like almost as much as 
Pas lodger did. After thar lunch of cottage loaf and three penny- 
worth s of milk the three goblins return to Wilfer Castle, where Mrs. 
Wilfer is in her most petrified state, and the chapter ends with the 
lovely woman tripping downstairs to reassure her father that she is 
no longer a mercenary wretch. 

‘he chapters where Eugene and Mortimer figure are among the 
Dest. for I find them most delightful friends) What Eugene calls his 
“individual imbecility ” is always good fun, but what makes his 
nonsense all the more endearing is the real feeling underlying it—his 
discontent with himself and his love for his friend. 

Chapter V. is a momentous one, for here we meet Silas Wegg in 
his stall; Mr. Boffin as he makes arrangements with the literary 
ventleman—with a wooden leg; we get our first taste of Wegg’s 
dropping into poetry, and then pay our first visit to Boffin’s Bower. 
Wegg is never better than in this chapter, when he “ mellers his organ ” 
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with the veal and ham pie, and shows his ready tact as he refuses with 
manly delicacy to explain the difference between Roman and Rooshian 
Empires in the presence of Mrs. Boffin ? 


iA\S 

Of course, I could go on referring to all the excellent chapters for 
reading aloud until I had included nearly all the book, but I cannot 
forbear mentioning, not chapters exactly, but a few of the scenes 
which I am fond of reading. The supper at the Wilfer’s, where the 
mendicant’s bride is so happy that not even her mother’s stony dignity 
can crush her spirits ; Lizzie Hexam and the Little Doll’s Dressmaker 
on the roof of the counting house, where Jenny Wren is so peacefully 
content she thinks it as good as being dead. Mr. Venus surrounded 
by the alligator and human warious swilling tea and mourning over 
the refusal of Pleasant Riderhood ; Sloppy turning the mangle and 
reading the Police news in different voices; Mr. and Mrs. Bofiin’s 
perennial delight in looking at shop windows; the scenes in the Six 
Jolly Fellowship Porters, especially when we are permitted to enter 
the sanctum Cosy. 

And this leads me to sav that I do love a bar, in a Pickwickian 
sense, of course, and the Six Jolly Fellowship Porters, with its red 
curtained glow shining out over the murky waterside well takes the 
place of the Dickens inns, otherwise lacking in this story. It is here 
that the purl and flip were heated “to a turn ” in the hot coals. But 
it takes more than its quaint, bulging shape, its red curtains and 
famous flip to give the place its proper air or order. “That is due to 
Miss Abby Potterson, whose dignity and firmness led some of 
the waterside characters to connect her in their minds with West- 
minster Abbey. “Tis a most enticing place to spend an evening, so 
we must keep on the right side of her and go home when she tells 
us. 

Our Miatual Friend is also rich in quotable bits. There is Mrs. 
Wilfer’s * On the contrary, R. W. quite so”; ‘ Hold, R.W.”; * Par- 
don me ” (this latter always accompanied by a majestic wave of the 
hand) ; ** Our servant is out”; “The Male Domestic of Mrs. Boffin ”’ ; 
“the family apartment.” She is a storehouse of good things. I 
suppose it was her family’s living at such close quarters with her that 
prevented their appreciating her. 

Rogue Riderhood’s ~* the sweat of an honest man’s brow,” and his 
*T want to be took down.” His faith in an “ Alfred David ” being 
almost as touching as the elder Weller’s faith in an Alleybi. 

The Little Doll’s Dressmaker’s “I know their tricks and their 
manners has a thousand applications to everyday life. 

Then there is “ floating vour powerful mind in tea,” and ** she does 
not wish to be regarded in such a boney light,” and ** the boofer lady.” 
Doubtless the book abounds in hitherto unapplied quotations which 
each may discover for himself as occasion serves. 

Ever since, as a child, I had my attention called to the famous 
comparison in A Christinas Carol of the light round Marley’s face in 
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the knocker to a “* dead lobster in a dark cellar,’ I have been on the 
watch for those fancies of Dickens, often expressed in similes, which 
are the result of a happy combination of a lively imagination, a keen 
observation, and a ready sense of humour. ‘‘ When found, make a 
note of *’ to steal a line from another book. Here are just a few from 
Our Mutual Friend. “A certain yellow play in Lady Tippins’ 8 
throat, like the legs of scratching poultry.” Of Mrs. Wilfer: ** Her 
cheek as sympathetic and responsive as the back of a spoon,” and 
again: “like a frozen article on sale in a Russian market.” Of little 
Georgianna Podsnap: ‘An undersized damsel, with high shoulders, 
low spirits, chilled elbows... .. and it was not wonderful that when 
she was on most days tooled through the Park by the side of her 
mother in a great tall custard coloured phaeton, she showed above the 
apron of that vehicle like a dejected young person sitting up in bed 
to take a startled look at things in general, and very strongly desiring 
to get her head under the counterpane again.”” When Riderhood 
calls on the two young lawyers: *.... - as he spoke, he fumbled at 
an old sodden fur cap, formless and mangey, that looked like a furry 
animal, dog or cat, puppy or kitten, drowned and decaying.” ~~ Wegg 
was a knotty man with a face carved out of very hard material. that 
had just as much play of expression as a watchman’s rattle. When 
he laughed, certain jerks occurred in it, and thre rattle sprung.” Gruff 
and glum, the wooden legged naval pensioner who saw Bella Wilfer 
married, “* pegs away to the church as if he were scoring furiously at 
cribbage.” 

And, for a final illustration, ~ An aristocratic family mansion, like 
an aristocratic family cheese, was much too large for his wants and 
bred an infinite amount of parasites.” 

As is usually the case, Dickens is more than the genial entertainer 
in Our Mutual Friend: he is also the ardent reformer, using keen 
satire, light ridicule, or fervent exhortation, whichever best suits his 
purpose—to show up our evils and follies. The shams of society life 
among the newly rich and pretentious are satirized in the series of 
dinner parties at the Veneerings, where all is varnish and glitter, and 
even their house is named ** Stucconia Villa.” 

The stupid type of obstinate conservatisn. is flayed in the person 
of Podsnap and his heavy belongings, not quite such a masterpiece as 
Pecksniff, but very true for all that. 

With vehemence Dickens denounces the heartlessness of the old 
Poor Law system, and, indeed, of any system of society which can 
let its hard-working poor endure the shame of the workhouse. It is 
Dickens's hatred of injustice, more than the requirements of the 
plot, which results in the story of Betty Higden and her brave struggle 
against disgrace. 

And so, for every page which reveals the warm heart of Dickens, 
which has its part in so excellent a story, which adds to the company 
of great Dickens characters, and which contains treasures of fancy, 
wit, or humour, I count Our Mutual Friend as my favourite Dickens 
book. 
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THE CITY PICKWICK CLUB 
DINNER AT THE MANSION HOUSE 


“THE Lord Mayor, in the stronghold of the mighty Mansion House 

gave orders to his fifty cooks and butlers to keep Christmas as 
a Lord Mayor’s household should,’’ Dickens assured us in his Christinas 
Carol, but it is not only at Christmas that the Lord Mayor gives 
orders to his fifty coéks. He did it at a memorable and historic 
gathering which took place in the Mansion House on Wednesday, 
20th July last, when, at the invitation of the present Lord Mayor of 
London—the Right Hon. James Roll—the members of the City Pick- 
wick Club, of which he is president, were entertained to dinner. 

Some sixty guests gathered round Mr. Pickwick (The Lord Mayor), 
supported by Mr. Wardle (Ald. Sir Edward Cooper, Bt., last year’s 
Lord Mayor), and after the Reception, sat down to dinner in the 
Long Parlour. During the Reception one observed a little group of 
well-known Dickensians, including Mr. Walter Churcher, Mr. C. H. 
Green, Hon. Secretary, Mr. Walter Dexter, Mr. A. Ovey, Mr. Frank 
8. Johnson and Mr. B. W. Matz.  ~ 

The tables were tastefully decorated, and the happiest possible 
Dickensian spirit pervaded the function. There was no ostentation, 
no gold and crimson trappings, and as the host remarked, he was 
just Mr. Pickwick for the evening. There were few toasts, and prac- 
tically only one speech, that of the Lord Mayor in response to a few 
words of greeting from Mr. Walter H. Brown, who presented, on 
behalf of the Club, a beautifully designed address and a specially 
bound copy of Pickwick Papers, which had been autographed by each 
of the guests, a unique idea of Mr. Chas. 8S. Goodwin, Secretary of the 
Club. 

Dickensians may be justly proud of our present Lord Mayor, who 
found time and opportunity, amidst his many occupations, to pay 
official tribute to Charles Dickens, for whom he has so high a regard. 

As one listened to the charming speech of the Lord Mayor, one recalled 
to mind the words Dickens used when proposing the health of a former 
Lord Mayor in March, 1866 :-— 


“Gentlemen, we have all known from our earliest infafiicy that 
when the giants in Guildhall hear the clock strike one, they come 
down to dinner. Similarly when the City of London shall hear but 
one single word in just disparagement of its present Lord Mayor, 
whether as its enlightened chief magistrate, or as one of its mer- 
chants, or as one of its true gentlemen, he will then descend from 
the high personal place which he holds in the general honour and 
esteem. Until then he will remain upon his pedestal, and my 
private opinion, between ourselves, is that the giants will come 
down long before him.” 


After the dinner the guests retired to the Lounge, where a short 
musical programme was provided, including songs, rendered to the 
intense delight of the members by the Lord Mayor himself and Sir 
Edward Cooper. F.8. J. 
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DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 


By FRANCESCO BERGER 


(SERIES D, No. 4) 


In two books by Dickens, a master from each, 
With different methods the young to teach, 


1.—From the far East this title hails. 
2.—No strokes so potent as this one’s. 
3.—Quite similar, but formless here. 
4.—Witty and short, whether spoken or writ. 
5.—It doesn’t burn, but out it goes. 

6.—A garb of honour or of state. 
7.—Prophet or wizard, shamming both, 


NOTICE.—Solutions to the above Acrostic (No. 4, Series D) must reach the 
Editor not later than the lst November, 1921. 


SOLUTION OF SERIES D, No. 3 
MishaP, RomE, BaG, A.G., RO(meo), KiT, InstrumenT, SurbeY. 


Correct solutions have been received from A. Moal, Spilsby, Lincolns. ; Miss M. 
Ribby, Northants. 


A NEW SET OF PICKWICK PLATES 
DRAWN BY CHARLES E. BROCK 


W doubt if any book other than The Pickwick Papers has tempted 

so many artists to try their skill at ilustrating the scenes and 
incidents recorded in its pages. From its ezrliest days it has proved 
a magnet of no mean power to artists and engravers, and to-day, 
eighty-five years after its publication, we find it equally attractive. 
Among the more recent artists to yield to its influence is Mr. Charles 
E. Brock, the well-known present day book illustrator. He revives 
the early custom of submitting a set of extra illustrations for the 
delectation of Dickens lovers. Each of the twelve drawings he has 
given exhibit true Dickensian enthusiasm, !ut that which pleases us 
the most, and in which we think he is most; happy, is the illustration 
which depicts the interview between Mr. Pickwick, and Tony and 
Sam Weller, so humorously described in Chapter LVI. 

Two editions of the plates are published, an Edition de Luxe, printed 
upon large paper and hand coloured, limited to 100 sets, at £1 Is. net, 
and the ordinary issue on 4to paper at 6s. the set net. 

They are issued by Arthur W. Waters, 64 Bath Street, Leamington 
Spa, and Holland Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, who 
have given us permission to reproduce one of them in our pages. 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
THE P. SALCY FAMILY 


N short, I was “here,” and I wanted an excuse for not going away 
from here, and I made it to my satisfaction, and stayed here. 
What part in. my decision was borne by Monsieur P. Salcy is of no 
moment, though I own to encountering that gentleman’s name on a 
red bill on the wall, before I made up my mind. Monsieur P. Saley, 
‘par permission de M. le Maire,” had established his theatre in the 
whitewashed Hotel de Ville, on the steps of which illustrious edifice I 
stood. And Monsieur P. Salcey, privileged director of such theatre, 
situate in “ the first theatrical arrondissement of the department of 
the North,” invited French-Flemish mankind to come and partake of 
the intellectual banquet provided by his family of dramatic artists, 


fifteen subjects in number, ** La Famille P. Satcy, composée d’artistes 
dramatiques, au nombre de 15 sujets.” 
* * * * * 


The members of the Family P. Salcv were so far and so like one 
another—fathers, mothers, sisters. brothers. uncles and aunts—that I 
think the local audience were much confused about the plot of the 
piece under representation, and to the last expected that everybody 
must turn out to be the long-lost relative of everybody else. The 
Theatre was established on the top storey of the Hotel de Ville. and 
was approached by a long bare staircase, whereon, in an airy situation, 
one of the P. Saley Family—a stout gentleman imperfectly repressed 
by a belt—took the money. This occasioned the greatest excitement 
of the evening ; for, no sooner did the curtain rise on the introductory 
Vaudeville, and reveal in the person of the young lover (singing a very 
short song with his eyebrows) apparently the very same identical 
stout gentleman imperfectly repressed by a belt, than everybody 
rushed out to the paying-place, to ascertain whether he could possibly 
have put on that dress-coat, that clear complexion, and those arched 
black vocal eyebrows, in so short a space of time. It then became 
manifest that this was another stout gentleman imperfectly repressed 
by a belt : to whom, before the spectators had recovered their presence 
of mind, entered a third stout gentleman imperfectly repressed by a 
belt, exactly like him. These two ~ subjects,’ making with the 
money-taker three of the announced fifteen, fell into conversation 
touching a charming young widow: who, presently appearing. proved 
to be a stout lady altogether irrepressible by any means—quite a parallel 
case to the American Negro—fourth of the fifteen subjects, and sister 
of the fifth who presided over the check-department. In good time ~ 
the whole of the fifteen subjects were dramatically presented, and we 
had the inevitable Ma Mére, Ma Mére ! and also the inevitable maleé- 
diction d’un pére, and likewise the inevitable Marquis, and also the 
inevitable provincial young man, weak-minded but faithful, who 
followed Julie to Paris, and “cried and laughed and choked all at once. 
The story was wrought out with the help ‘of a virtuous spinning-wheel 
in the beginning, a vicious set of diamonds in the middle, and a rheu- 
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matic blessing (which arrived by post) from Ma Mére towards the end ; 
the whole resulting in a small sword in the body of one of the stout 
gentlemen imperfectly repressed by a belt, fifty thousand francs per 
annum and a decoration to the other stout gentleman imperfectly 
repressed by a belt, and an assurance from everybody to the provincial 
young man that if he were not supremely happy—which he seemed to 
have no reason whatever for being—he ought to be. This afforded 
him a final opportunity of crying and laughing and choking all at 
once, and sent the audience home sentimentally delighted. Audience 
more attentive or better behaved there could not possibly be, though 
the places of second rank in the Theatre of the Family P. Salcy were 
sixpence each in English money, and the places of first rank a shilling. 
How the fifteen subjects ever got so fat upon it, the kind Heavens 
know. 

The Uncommercial Traveller: In the French-Flemish Country. 


DICKENS, RAMO SAMEE, AND THE THREE 
POTATOES 
By J.{S. P. GROVE 
T 


if many readers the combination embraced in the above heading 

may at first seem strange. But some may recall that some 
six words comprising the basis of this contribution “ practising Ramo 
Samee with three potatoes ”’ are from “‘ An Unsettled Neighbourhood, ”’ 
an article which Dickens wrote for the November number of Household 
Words in 1854.* At the time, the allusion to what is now to be ex- 
plained, would be well understood and enjoyed by the readers. To-day 
few but approaching centenarians with good memories could be expected 
to give direct information on the point. Younger people, by means of 
descended hearsay, or almost accidental acquirement of the desired 
source, might be able to elucidate the problem, which last named is 
the case of the writer. The quotation at first sight impresses the 
idea that the name is Egyptian or Oriental, something after those of 
the Arabian Nights, one of the books beloved of Dickens, and so often 
incidental to his writings; and, that the ~ practising with three pota- 
toes’ may have been imitatory of a juggler or conjuror. This, it will 
be seen, is the solution. Dickens, as we all know, had a great love 
of drama, music, and almost anything associated with the stage. 
This love included the conjuring element, as we learn by reading 
Forster's life of the Author, his published letters, and the late Mamie 
Dickens's kindly remembrance of “ her father as she knew him.” 

The “ Unsettled Neighbourhood ”’ is thus described :— 


As to visitors, we really had no visitors at that time. Stabber’s 
band used to come every Monday morning and play for three 
quarters of an hour on one particular spot by the ** Norwich Castle ”’ ; 
-but how they first got into a habit of coming, or even how we knew 


*See Miscellaneous Papers. 
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them to be Stabber’s Band I am unable to say. It was popular 
in the neighbourhood, and we used to contribute to it: dropping 
our halfpence into an exceedingly hard hat with a warm handkerchief 
in it, like a sort of bird’s nest (I am not aware whether it was Mr. 
Stabber’s hat or not), which came regularly round. They used to 
open with ** Begone Dull Care,’’ and to end with a tune which the 
neighbourhood recognised as *I’d rather have a Guinea than a 
One Pound Note.” I think any reference to money that was not 
a summons or an execution, touched us melodiously. As to Punches, 
they knew better than to do anything but squeak and drum in the 
neighbourhood, unless a colleetion was made in advance—which 
never succeeded. Conjurors and strong men strayed among us, 
at long intervals; but I never saw * the donkey” go up once. 
Even costermongers were shy of us, as a bad job, seeming to know 
instinetively that the neighbourhood ran scores with Mrs. Slaughter, 
greengrocer, etc., of Great Twig Street, and consequently didn’t 
dare to buy a ha’porth elsewhere, or very likely being told so by 
Young Slaughter, who managed the business, and was always 
lurking in the coal department, practising Ramo Samee with three 
potatoes, 


THE CELEBRATED EAST INDIAN 


RAMO SAMEE, 


Who performed before the Glass Curtain of the Victoria Theatre 
upwards of 100 Nights. 3 
Will appear in the Full Costume of his Country, and go through bis Beautiful 


EVOLUTIONS WITH SEVERAL GOLDEN BALLS, 


Throwing them in different Directions in the most splendid manner. 
No person can have an idea of the dexterity of RAMO SAMEF’s performance of the above without witnessing it 
Ramo Samceé will shoot 12 Eastern Pigeons with his Magic Gun. 
RAMO SAMEF "AND | his astonishing Feat of 


BUILDING A GRAND EASTERN CANOPY! 


Which he manages by the movement of Twelve Porcupine Quills, from the Mouth to the Upper Lip, till the Canopy ws 
beautifully erected, after which he will take eut the Grand Supporter without the assistance of his hand, leaving the 
Porcupine Quills and the Canopy perfect, supported upon the U pper Lig. —THE 


SPINNING OF THE HINDOO TOP, 


Which he catches u his hand, then plecing the Top on the Brass Rod, three feet in length, the point of which fully 

es sharp as a Kesdles he will then balance it upoo bis chin, making his obedicnce to the Audience at the same time, 

after which he will go through several NEW TRICKS, Lares! to the Natives of his Country, and exhibited in England 
by himself THE EXTRAORDINARY FEAT OF 


Throwing a real 24 Pounder Cannon Ball, 


In the course of which performance, he will throw the Ball between bis Fect over his Head, catching it upon the bead 
of his Arm, he will throw the Ball from the Arm over the Head, and catch it upon the back of the Neck and from the 
Neck to the Arin again; he will then throw the Ball round his Head without the assistance of bis hands ; 


With many other Feats, too numerous to mention. 


I had often wondered who Ramo Samiee was, but had a hazy idea 
of having seen the name in print, and it was whilst recently re-looking 
amongst some old play-bills of the time when the Nicholas Nickleby 
drama was first produced at the Hull Theatre Royal that I incidentally 
came across mentions of our so long missing juggler. He had performed 
at Hull between December 26th, 1838 and January 4th, 1839 inclusive, 
and the play-bills spoke of his being from the then new London Victoria 
Theatre, where he had performed for 100 nights, as will be seen from 
that portion reproduced below. The programme for December 28th 
included mention of three dramas and farces, Nicholas Nickleby for | 
the third night of its first production, and Ramo Samee’s performance. 
Dickens and the juggler therefore were on the stage together. 

It will be noticed that Dickens—unless Ramo continued juggling in 
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later years—had carried his mind back sixteen years in naming him, 
to the period when he himself was twenty-six years of age. As we 
find by reference that Dickens himself soon after blossomed into being 
a conjuror, one thinks Ramo Samee’s doings must have helped on his 
inborn enthusiasm for that branch of science. 


It. 


On December 3rd, 1842, Dickens is thus found writing to Prof. 
Felton in America as to a coming birthday celebration on Twelfth 
night -— 


IT have provided a magic lantern and divers other tremendous 
engines of that nature. But the best of it is that Forster and I have 
purchased between us the entire stock-in-trade of a conjuror, the 
practice and display whereof is entrusted’ to me. And O, my eves, 
Felton, if you could see me conjuring the company’s watches into 
impossible tea caddies and causing pieces of money to fly, and burning 
pocket handkerehiefs without hurting ‘em, and practising in my 
own room, without anybody to admire, you would never forget 

it as long as you live. In those tricks which require a confederate, 

; T am assisted (by reason of his imperturbable good humour) by 
Stanfield, who always does his part exactly the wrong way, to the 
unspeakable delight of all beholders. 


\ A year or so later one finds Dickens at his tricks again. Macready 
was in America, his wife remaining in England, and on January 3rd, 
1844, Dickens thus writes him as to a home gathermg which had 
taken place :— 


» 


Mrs. Macready looked brilliant, blooming, young and handsome, 

and she danced a country dance with the writer hereof in a thorough 

) spirit of becoming good humour and enjoyment. Now you don't 
like to be told that ! Nor do you quite like to hear that Forster 

‘ and I conjured bravely ; that a plum pudding was produced from an 
empty saucepan, held over a blazing fire kindled in Stantield’s hat 
without damage to the lining; that a box of bran was changed into 
a live guinea pig, which ran between my godchild’s feet, and was the 
cause of such a shrill uproar and clapping of hands that you might 
have heard it (and I daresay did) m America; that three halt- 
crowns being taken from Major Burns and put into a tumbler-glass 
before his eves, did then and there give jingling answers to the 
} questions asked of them by me, and knew where you were and what 
you were doing, to the unspeakable admiration of the whole assembly. 

Neither do you quite like to be told that we are going to clo it again 


) next Saturday, with the addition of demoniacal dresses from the 
] masquerade shop; nor that Mrs. Macready, for her gallant bearing 


) always, and her best sort of best affection, is the best creature L 
know. Never mind, mo man shall gag me, and those are mv 
opinions, 


In August-September, 1849 (e¢de Forster) Dickens was at Bonchureh, 
and a bill of a juggling entertainment there in those ~ old merry days ~ 


by * The Unparalleled Necromancer, Rhia Rhama Rhoos ~ (none other 
$ 7 


z 
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than our Dickens, under a name apparently imitative of Ramo Samee) 
scheduled the following :— 

Tan Leaping Carp Wonpverr.—This wonder is the result of nine 
vears’ seclusion in the mines of Russia. 

Tun Pyramip Wonper.—Five thousand guineas were paid for 
the acquisition of this wonder, to a Chinese Mandarin who died of 
grief immediately after parting with the secret. 

Tun ConrLaGRATION WonperR.—An annuity of £1000 has been 
offered to the necromancer by the Directors of the Sun Fire Office for 
the secret of this wonder—and refused ! ! ! 

Tan Loar ov Breap Wonprr.—Ten years in the Plains of Tartary 
were devoted to the study of this woncer, 

Tue TRAveLiInG Dott WonpEerR.—The necromancer’s attendant 
usually faints on beholding this wonder, and is only to be revived 
by the administration of brandy and water. 

Tur Puppinc Wonpur.—The extreme liberality of this wonder 
awakening the jealously of the beneficent Austrian Government 
when exhibited in Milan, the necromancer had the honour to be 
seized, and confined for five years in the fortress of that city. 

Five vears later, in October, 1854 (about which date Dickens would 
be penning his article for Household Words with its mention of Ramo 
Samee), he was staying at Boulogne, and saw a conjurer doing tricks 
at the military camp, whom he acknowledged, in writing to Forster, to 
he the most consummate master of legerdemain he had ever seen. 
The conjuror scorned help, stood among the company without any 
sort of apparatus, and, by the mere force of sleight of hand, and an 
astonishing memory, performed feats having no likeness to anything 
Dickens had ever seen done, and totally inexplicable to his most 
vigilant reflection, “So far as | know, a perfectly original genius,” 
savs Dickens, “and that puts any sort of knowledge of legerdemain. 
such as I supposed that I possessed, at utter defiance.” Nor was 
Dickens a mean authority as to this, says Forster, being himself, with 
his tools at hand, a capital conjuror. 

In a letter to his daughter Mamie on November 14th, 1865, Dickens 
explained how the flower trick and the exhibition of a Sphinx head on 
a table were done. In i896, in her book, she writes as to her 
father !— 

One of his conjuring tricks at their home entertainments comprised 
the disappearance and reappearance of a tiny doll which would 
announce most unexpected pieces of news and messages to the 
different children in the audience ; this doll was a particular favourite 
and its arrival eagerly awaited and welcomed. 

Having thus given an outline of Dickens's association with conjuring 
from 1838 (the date of the advent of Ramo) to 1854 (the date of 
Dickens's reference to him), a period which comprises most of what is 
known of the novelist as necromancer, conjuror or juggler, one cannot 
but recall and reflect that Ramo Samee, the wandering performer from 
the East Indies, was an entertainer to his great liking, to have so 
caught his eve and mind as to be remembered through a lapse of 
many years, ’ 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 
Compiled by A. E. B.C. 


The compiler of these notes will be much obliged if readers will forward 
cuttings and references likely to be of interest to Dickensians. The kind 
of references required are those in which Dickens's characters or the Dickens 
spirit is used to * point a moral or adorn.a tale.” These references are 
mostly made without mentioning Dickens's name, and consequently escape 
the eyes of the Press Cutting Agency who sends Dickens references to the 
Editor. Readers should mark each cutting with date and name of paper 
and address them to A.E.B.C., clo The .Editor. 


A year or so ago I happened to be lunching at the next table to a 
well-known statesman and a well-known General. I had no desire to 
hear what they were saying, but, in the words of the immortal Mrs. 
Cluppins, ** the voices was very loud and forced themselves upon my 
ear.’—H. Wilson Harris in Daily News, 13th June, 1921. 

This genial method of book-keeping reminds us of the gentlemen in 
Great Expectations. \When they were £160 in debt they used to say 
~ Let’s eall it £200 and then we shall have left a margin.” 

So Mr. Churchill, chief cook to the Coalition menu-makers, while 
estimating for the squandering of £27,179,000 on the brutal follies of 
Imperialism. actually boasts because he doesn’t squander an extra 
£379,000.— Daily Herald, 13th June, 1921. 

Todgers’s, as every reader ot Wartin Chuzzlewit knows, could do it 
when it chose. So can Mr. Churchill. No one could doubt that who 
heard him last Tuesday unfold the destiny of the dominions over 
which, through the transference of the Middle-East Department to the 
Colonial Office, he now holds sway.-—Daily News, 20th June, 192]. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all histories is Gibbon’s ** Decline 
and Fall.’ one of the books that last, as Mr. Boftin discovered.— John 
0 Lovdows Weekly, Sth July, 1921. 

My knowledge of the old days is like Mr, Sam Weller’s knowledge of 
London, ** extensive and peculiar.”—G. R. Sims in Daily News, llth 
Julv, 1921. 

They opened their newspapers and read dirge-like articles which 
were about as cheerful and heartening as a wet day at the seaside. 
There,.in heavy black letters—so like a mourning card—was the solemn 
query: ~ What is wrong with English cricket 2?” A course of this 
sort of thing would have taken the snap out of Mark Tapley.— Daily 
News, 12th July, 1921. 

Observing that his pigs were perspiring and distressed on account 
of the heat wave, a Mansfield pork butcher has installed an electric fan 
in the pigstve at the rear of his premises. The inmates are now quite 
cool and contented. I hope that this is pure disinterested human 
kindness, but the horrid thought strikes my uncharitable mind that 
perspiring pigs produce less perfect pork than pigs whose perspiration 
is prevented. What a chance for an ode by Mrs. Leo Hunter. You 
remember her lines on * The expiring frog,” which Count Smorltork 
noted on his tablets as * Perspiring fog.’ Indeed, two of her lines. 

Can I view thee, panting, lving 

On thy stomach, without sighing ? 
seem exactly to express the humane sentiments of the anti-perspiratory 
pork-butcher.— Daily News, 14th July, 1921. 
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There is a decidedly Dickensian flavour about the names given in 
the specimen Census papers. “‘ Mr. Dick” appeared as a Boarder— 
but the form omits to say whether at the house of Miss Betsy Trotwood 
—and there is a ‘‘ Miss Budd,” reminding one of the little heroine of 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood. “ Mrs. Brown”’—possibly “ good old 
Mrs. Brown,” of Dombey and Son—also makes an entry, but I miss 
‘“Mrs. Harris.” —Daily News, 20th July, 1921. 

Mr. Justice Roche said that a person might have the air of a duchess, 
and wear a silk gown, and yet be in domestic service. 

Sir John Simon: ‘One knows that Mrs. Rouncewell, in Bleak 
House, was quite the most respectable character in the book, and yet 
she was in domestic service. Perhaps, however, the matron and the 
housekeeper might object to being described as ‘domestic servants.’ ’’— 
John o London’s Weekly, 23rd July, 1921. : 

The diverse articles scarcely present any points for comparison, 
unless it be of the nature of the negative comparison applied to the 
hammering of the elder Mr. Gargery in Great Expectations.. For that 
bibulous blacksmith, it may be remembered, hammered his son with 
a vigour only equalled by the vigour with which he didn’t hammer 
his anvil.—Articles on Cardinal Manning, The Tablet, 23rd July, 1921. 

** .. . So we can leave the modern Cradgrind, and also the modern 
Bounderby out of consideration when considering what should be the 
basis of a liberal education. .... ”__ The Morning Post, 4th August, 1921. 

THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION.—From Slumkey and Fizkin to Applin 
and Nicholson is an easy descent; and if the comedy of the earlier 
pair makes the coarser mise-en-sccne, it is no funnier than the farce 
of the anti-wastrels. Rothermere and Bottomley are new; they are 
creations of Mr. Belloc’s fancy rather than of Dickens’s.—Wayfarer in 
The Nation, August, 1921. 

The Irish native may be still something of a mystery to them, but 
they are not going to show the bleak, forbidding aspect which made 
Matthew Arnold say that we looked, in Irish eyes, very much like Mr. 
Murdstone in David Copperfield Manchester Guardian, 26th Aug.,1921. 

He, Professor Eddington, outlined briefly some previous investi- 
gations into velocity and ether, and said that velocity through ether 
might be called the Mrs. Harris of physics, ~~ much talked of and never 
seen,’ and Einstein was the Betsy Prig who proclaimed that ~ there 
ain’t no sich person.”—Daily News, 14th Sept. 

I have lately been visiting in Kent, in a house situated once peace- 
fully, but now most painfully, upon the Dover Road. It is changed 
indeed since the days of Mr. F.’s aunt, and has many things besides 
milestones upon it. Too many things. Sitting at dinner one night 
I counted twenty charabanecs in five-and-twenty minutes.—Maurice 
Hewlett in Daily News, 13th Sept., 1921. 


RECITATIONS FROM DICKENS 


N RS. HASLUCK’S volume of “ Recitations fram Dickens,” 

hitherto published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., has 
just been re-issued by Messrs. Methuen and Co. The book was 
noticed by us in 1915, and we are still of the same opinion regarding 
its merits as we were then. It is one of the best selections extant. 
The pieces are not mere reprints from Dickens, but have been 
adapted very skilfully for the purposes of recitation by Mrs. Hasluck. 
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THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


AMONG the many books chosen as the best to take away for holiday 

reading—a competition set by “The British Weekly “—one 
entrant, a Manchester minister, named “ The Letters of Charles Dickens. 
The reason he gives for his choice are as follows :— 


A book I can very heartily recommend to anyone starting on 
holiday is *‘ The Letters of Charles Dickens,’ edited by his sister-in- 
law and eldest daughter. My copy is published by Macmillan, and 
in these days would cost some ten or twelve shillings. 

There must, of course, be those who will cavil at such a choice. 
My experience, however, on holiday, and I think it will be endorsed 
by many others, is that I cannot, or I do not desire to, undertake 
any reading of a consecutive character. JI remember vowing on one 
holiday that I would read Borrow’s * Lavengro,” but I found it a 
task, though I have since read it with the greatest pleasure and 
profit. I had far rather read such a book as * The Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson” than attempt to read 
@ work where the attention is demanded through many chapters. 
For those who feel as I do, ** The Letters of Charles Dickens” is an 
ideal book for a holiday. You may open it where you will, read it 
in long lengths or short strips, but always there is something arrestive, 
amusing, fresh. 

A word to those who have not cultivated Dickens. I have more 
than once handed this book to guests of ours, knowing their in- 
difference to Dickens, and before long they have exclaimed: “> What 
a host of interesting people Dickens must have known!” * What 
a Trojan he was for work, and how kind !** ~~ What wonderful 
pictures one gets of men and manners both at home and abroad !” 
and so on. Interesting people! Gladstone, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
amongst the very famous, meet us here; before long we feel we 
know Lytton, Macready, Forster, Wilkie Collins, Douglas Jerrold, 
Thackeray ; and these are but a few of the veritable host we en- 
counter in our reading of the letters. . 

*“ Yes,” it is replied, “* but we are on holiday.” So was Dickens 
many a time and oft, and so one may discover in the pages of this 
book. See him and his in France, Italy, Switzerland ; pounce down 
upon them at Broadstairs, Dover, Brighton, Folkestone, Bonchurch, 
and you will feel you are on holiday indeed as you read. 

See him at work, track him to his den, discover his methods of 
work—it is all interesting and profitable. See him, time and time 
again, as the centre of a brilliant social circle; see him as the re- 
former, amongst other thngs, writing stirring letters to ‘“ The 
Times’; finally, see him as a wise father giving timely counsel to 
his boys ; truly a great book and an ideal companion for a holiday. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE ROAD 


SHADE of MR. WELLER SENIOR (seated at a table outside 

“ The Coach and Horses” inn, with his tankard of beer and long 
churchwarden, watching a stream of chars-a-banc passing) : “ I don't 
say as I likes them wehicles, but I do like to see the road awenging of 
itself on the Railway.”—Punch, 3rd August, 1921. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


i 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE POSTPONED 


T was not without full consideration that the joint Committee repre- 
senting the Cheltenham, Gloucester and Tewkesbury Branches 
decided with much regret that “In view of the present unsettled 
conditions and restricted train service, Headquarters be requested to 
postpone the Conference.” 

The announcement came as a great disappointment to the Branches 
generally,. The decision was not taken until almost the eve of the 
date fixed—4th June—as the Committee were hopeful that a change 
in the general unrest throughout the country would enable the Con- 
ference to be held as arranged at Cheltenham. When the momrth 
of May started with no sign of a settlement, the case was hopeless, 
and nothing could be done but conform to the request of the Com- 
mittee, and leave the matter for full discussion by the Executive Council 
at their next meeting, at which all Branches would be represented. 
This meeting of the Executive Council was held on the 2nd July, 
when it was resolved :-—* That the June 1921 Conference be postponed 
to June [922 and that the Council proceed to elect the President for 
the year, the Vice-Presidents and the necessary Officers of the 
Fellowship for the coming session. This was accordingly done, and 
the following were unanimously elected.— 

» President: Mr. G. K. Chesterton; Vice-Presidents: Viscount 
Burnham, C.H., Sir Walter Lawrence, Bart., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., C.B., 
and Sir James Bruton, M.P.; Executive Committee: Mrs. T. W. 
Hill, Messrs. E. H. Burden, Stanley Cooper, A. W. Edwards, F. T. 
Harry, T. W. Hill, F. S. Johnson, H. M. Leveson, G. Leon Little, 8. 
Marriott, W. J. Roffrey, 8. J. Rust, J. B. Thorp and W. B. Warren. 

The other officers were re-elected. 

The Fellowship is exceedingly fortunate in securing Mr. Gilbert K. 
Chesterton as President for the ensuing year. A special article on 
Mr. Chesterton appears elsewhere in our pages. 

Viscount Burnham has already proved his real interest in the Fellow- 
ship in many ways, particularly on the occasion of the Birthday dinner 
last February, when he presided, whilst the willing response and 
assistance rendered by Sir Walter Lawrence on the same occasion is 
ample evidence of the keen interest he takes in its welfare. Sir James 
Bruton, who fills the vacancy occasioned by the death of his brother, 
is a distinguished citizen of Gloucester, has been nine times Mayor of 
the city, and as a thoroughly enthusiastic Dickensian has been closely 
associated with the branch there. 


Il. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 


The Fellowship has made rapid progress during the last season, and 
the prospects for the future are very gratifying. 
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The session just ended has seen seven new branches formed, viz., 
St. Pancras, Chiswick, Bedford, Barry (S. Wales), Bath, in this country, 
and Nanaimo and Old Town, Maine, in America; whilst during the 
last few months the Secretary reports that active steps have been 
taken in the formation of additional branches in— 

Herne Bay.—Secretary: Miss E, Reynell Mohum, Lawn Villa, 

William Street. 

LEAMINGTON.—Secretary : Mrs. Geo. Brumfitt, 40 Grove Street. 

NoORTHAMPTON.—Secretary : H. B. Ward, 58 Cecil Road. 

Oxrorp.—Secretary : Harry P. Riley, 5 Chalfont Road. 

JERSEY.—Secretary : E. C. Boille, 1 Peter Street, St. Helier. 

All Dickensians interested who live in these towns are asked to 
communicate with the persons named. 

America, and Canada too, are forging ahead with new branches in 
process of being formed, if not already in existence, at— 

Hamitton (Ontario), Everetr and Seatrie (Washington), BuFrFaLo 
(N.Y.), Los ANGELEs and PasapeNna (California), and PortLanp 
(Oregon). 

Another gratifying feature of the past session has been the number 
of members from overseas who have visited this country and paid 
calls to Headquarters. Indeed, almost every branch has been repre- 
- sented, some of whose members have taken part in the rambles and 
pilgrimages in London and Dickens-land. Everything has been done 
to make their visit pleasant and enjoyable, and we trust to their 
satisfaction. © 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
THE REV. R.-H:. DAVIES 

Srr.—I am anxious to discover the identity of the Rev. R. H. Davies, 
mentioned by Forster in his * Lite of Dickens ” as being so impressed 
with “A Child’s Hymn” in ~ The Wreck of the Golden Mary.” 

I therefore shall be thankful to any of your readers who may be 
able to give me any information which will help me in my quest. 
A reverend gentleman of that name was Rector of Chelsea Old Church 
from 1852 to 1908, but I am unable to find evidence that he was the 
Rey. R. H. Davies referred to by Forster. 

Any light upon the matter will be esteemed. 

18 Ickburgh Road. Yours faithfully, 
Clapton, E.5. Witttam MILrnen. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HNERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

EASTBOURNE.—In accordance with the expressed desire of the 
Fellowship Council in London that branches should devote their 
activities to the welfare of children, and make this a ‘ Children’s 
Year,’ this branch decided to endeavour to raise the sum of £500 for 
the purpose of endowing a ~ Tiny Tim” Cot at the ~ Princess Alice 
Memorial Hospital”’ in this town. The first step was the formation 
of a “Dickens Fellowship Christmas Carol Party,’ which raised a 
considerable sum by singing at Hotels and Boarding Houses. Whist 
drives were held, concerts, readings, recitals and dramatic performances 
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were given, and circulars and collecting cards were issued. A ladies’ 
committee, under the Presidency of the Mayoress, was formed, and it 
was decided to hold a ** Dickens Garden Féte and Bazaar,” on the 6th 
of July, in the beautiful grounds of Fairfield Court, Eastbourne (which 
had been generously placed at our disposal), and favoured by perfect 
weather, proved a splendid success, over 3000 persons being present. 
The stalls were abundantly supplied, and were presided over by members 
of the Fellowship in Dickens character costumes. The net receipts 
amounted to £607. Shortly after the date of the Féte, a special meeting 
of the Fellowship was held. Sir Charles O’Brien Harding was present 
on behalf of the Hospital, and a cheque for £877 was handed to him 
by the President, Alderman John Easter. £500 of that sum is to be 
used to endow the Cot, and the remainder towards the liquidation 
of the Hospital’s debt. The President also, on our behalf, promised 
the Hospital an annual donation of three guineas. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—A number of interesting 
rambles were arranged during the summer months. In June, Mr. W. 
Miller conducted a party of members around Eltham and the surround. 
ing country. On July 16th, a delightful country ramble was arranged 
and conducted by Mr. W. Stannard. Members assembled at Farn- 
borough and then proceeded to Downe, where a visit was paid to the 
house in which Darwin lived for many years. The final outing took 
place on Saturday, September 3rd, when Mr. J. H. Mahoney conducted 
a tour of Hampstead. A profitable and interesting afternoon was 
spent visiting the famous houses and literary shrines that abound in 
thix district. The Winter Session, which opens on Tuesday, October 
25th, will be noteworthy as marking the revival of the Annual Dinner 
at the ~ George and Vulture.” 


HULL.—This year was the beginning of an organised Club for 
Country Rambles, during the summer months, to assist in keeping 
together the membership throughout the year. A Country Ramble 
Secretary was appointed, and a Programme drawn up for the months 
of June-September, and consisted of fortnightly rambles on Saturday 
afternoons to Hessle, Willerby, Aldbrough-by-the-Sea, Hornsea, 
Barton-on-Humber, and Hedon. Two outstanding features were as 
follows : 1, a Motor-Chara Drive to Burton-Constable Hall, where, by 
kind permission of Col. Chichester-Constable, many of the lovely 
Showrooms were inspected and very much appreciated. 2, By kind 
permission of the Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens, P.C., J.P., a Garden Party 
was held in the grounds of Holderness House, and a large number were 
present. After Tea had been served on the lawn, sports and games of 
all kinds were indulged in, and a most enjoyable time was spent. The 
Summer Session closed on Friday, September 9th, with a Social Gather- 
ing and Dance held in the Metropole, where the Ramblers and their 
friends assembled in large numbers, many of them in Fancy Dress. 
This was a most enjoyable function, and will be the means of bringing 
into the Fellowship a number of new members during the Winter 
Session, which commences on Friday evening, October 7th, with a 
varied Syllabus. The general opinion of the Ramblers is that these 
Country Rambles were beneficial to the Fellowship, and it is hoped 
by them that they will be extended in the time to come, and more on 
Dickensian lines, this being purely an experimental vear. 


MANCHESTER.—Owing to an oversight no report of the annual 
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Meeting was sent for the last issue of the Dickensian. We have now 


to report that Mr. J. Lea Axon, who has served the Branch as joint 
Treasurer for several years, was elected President in succession to Mr. 
Richard Bagot, who retired according to rule. The annual report 
showed that the session had been a very successful one, many new 
members being added to the roll, while the financial affairs of the 
Branch, under the careful management of Mr. D. J. Parry, had been 
maintained in efficiency, and there was a good balance in hand. Mr. 
Arthur, Humphreys having decided to retire from the Secretaryship, 


which he had held for the last eighteen years—since the Branch was’ 


founded—Mr. F. R. Dean was later elected by the Council Secretary 
pro tem, with Mr. Stanley Sutton as Treasurer in place of Mr. Parry, 
who desired to be relieved from the position. After the formal business 
of the Annual Meeting had been transacted, the remainder of the evening 
Was spent in a social manner, and the proceedings concluded with a 
vote of thanks to the retiring officers. 


ST. PANCRAS.—On July 2nd, a ramble was taken to Richmond 
under the guidance of Mr. J. Winbolt, where many historic sites were 
visited, and the beautiful views from the Terrace were thoroughly 
appreciated. On July 16th, a party travelled by char-a-bane to 
Rochester, passing Gads Hill. After a short visit to the Cathedral, 
and walk round the town, they then continued through Cobham, 
passing ~The Leather Bottle,’ and then by quiet leafy lanes to the 
top of the North Downs at Holly Hill. Here tea was taken at a point 
at which one of the grandest views in Kent can be obtained. After- 
wards they continued down the hill through Birling to Malling, then 
home through Offham and Wrotham. On July 16th, in conjunction 
with Headquarters, a ramble was taken to Hampton Court under the 
able guidance of Mr. T. W. Hill, and on September 3rd another ramble 
was undertaken to Hendon, visiting the church, and then on to Mill 
Hill, visiting the school there. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Over 20) members and guests attended the 
outing, June 4th, which closed the season’s activities. Through the 
kindness of Vice-President Thomas K. Ober, Jun., it was held at 
his country home at Noble. The festivities began at 3 o’clock, on the 
lawn. Attention was then directed to the * Dickens Room,” where 

books and prints were on exhibition. Here also were two * guessing ” 
’ tables on which were arranged various articles denoting the titles of 
Dickens’s novels and characters. In the woods at the rear of the house, 
was arranged an outdoor theatre. Here there was dancing by children 
in costumes of various nations, and some delightful recitations by Miss 
Emilie Krider Norris. Mr. Ober then presented prizes to the successful 
contestants in the races. Lunch boxes were now brought out as the 
crowd separated into little groups and coffee and ice cream were 
served. Later a presentation of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
was given by the Players’ Cuild of Arden Club, a company of 17, in. 
cluding the children who impersonated the fairies. Mr. Frank Stepliens, 
as Prologue, gave a synopsis of the play, only the sylvan scenes of 
which were given. Mr. Haines D. Albright, as “ Bottom,” and Miss 
Elizabeth F. Ross as * Titania,” rendered their parts particularly 
well. A unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Ober for their 
generous hospitality was given. 


WINNIPEG.—The branch held its annual meeting in the University 
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Arts Building, Kennedy Street, on the 14th of April. Dr. W. A. 
Crawford, M.A., Ph.D., Past President, was Chairman. Mr. Wade, who 
re-organised the Branch in 1909, was made Life President. He has 
served as Secretary and President. ‘The following officers for 1921-22 
were elected : Honorary President, Canon E. A. W. Gill; President, 
Prof. Aaron J. Perry; Vice-Presidents, Miss C. Robinson, Prof. D. C. 
Harvey ; Hon. Sec., Chas. W. Youell ; Hon. Treas., R. A. Sargeant ; 
Hon. Musical Director, Miss Mary bl. Robertson; Executive, Prof. 
Frank Allen, Chairman; Miss H. E. Jackson, Miss A. E. Gilroy, Miss 
E. Poapst. H. G. Wade, W. J. Price, A. Hailman, T. W. Irle. The 
branch has increased its membership from 122 to 214 during the 
past year, Mr. Youell reports. The “Tiny Tim Fund” collected at 
the December meeting, amounting to $78, was expended as follows: 
Electric heater for the Children’s Aid Shelter Kindergarten ; $25 for 
a destitute family ; balance towards a business college course for a 
girl ward of the Children’s Aid Society. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS 

Old London Town. Illustrated and described by Will Owen. 
Bristol: W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 5s. net. 

The Inns and Taverns of Pickwick. By B. W. Matz. Illustrated. 
Large Crown. 8vo. London: Cecil Palmer. 10s. 6d. net. 

Twelve Extra Illustrations to the Pickwick Papers. By Charles E. 
Brock. Leamington Spa: Simmons and Waters. 6s. net. Limited 
Edition, hand coloured, 21s. net. 

Recitations from Dickens. By Mrs. Alice Hasluck. London: 
Methuen and Co. 4s. _ net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

“ Jottings of Jonathan; Dickens associations with Kent.” Stroud 
Journal, 29th July. : 

** Dickens and the Stage.” Bristol Times, 30th July. 

‘Parallel Portraits: Dickens and Balzac,” by A. H. T. Clarke. 
The Spectator, 30th July. 

‘*The Old Inns of Charles Dickens,” by K. Inverness Courier, 8th, 
15th, 22nd July. 

** Dickens as Actor.” Church Times, 29th July. 

“The Real First Issue of ‘A Christmas Carol,’” by J. Pennell. 
The Bookman’s Journal, 22nd July. 

Letters on the subject, by W. Marchbank and W. G. Crombie, 28th 
July ; by Chas. J. Sawyer, 5th August. 

“Dickens and other British Visitors,” by Allan Nevins. New York Post. 

* Dickens and the St. Leger.” Yorkshire Weekly Post, Sept. 3rd. 

“‘ Mr. Wardle and his Page,” by 8. V. Knox. Daily News, 12th August. 

The Popularity of Dickens.” Kidderminster Shuttle, 6th August. 

‘‘Charles Dickens in Cap and Gown,” by W. Courthorpe Forman. 
Notes and Queries, 6th August. Reply by T. W. Tyrrell, 27th August. 

‘Where Mr. Boffin had his Bower.” Worning Post, 6th August. 

** Where Charles Dickens Failed.”” Daily Graphic, 13th August. 

“ The George Inn, Southwark.” Illustrated. Daily Graphic, 18th 
August. 

*-A Dickens Letter.” The Times, Ist September. 

~ Todgers’s: Dickens’s Inspired Sense of Place.” John o’? London's 
Weekly, 24th Sept. 
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THE DICKENSIAN 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS. 


All meetings commence at 8, unless otherwise stated. 
OCTOBER 


- St. Pancras: Address by Mrs. Reeves on ‘* Children’s Libraries,” 


at the Orphanage, Hampstead Road, at 7-30. 
London: Presidential Address and Reception by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, at Connaught Rooms, Gt. Queen St., W.C., at 7-30. 
St. Pancras: Ramble. Meet outside “‘ Angel” station at 2-30. 
Manchester: Opening Meeting. Reception and Presidential 
Address by Mr. J. Lea Axon, at Milton Buildings, at 7-15. 
Hull: Lecture: * Recollections of German East Africa,” at the 
Metropole, at 7-45. 
Hackney : Social Evening at West Hackney Lecture Hall, at 7-45. 
Edinburgh: “The Humour and Pathos of Charles Dickens,” 
by Mr. J. A. Love Tindal, at Goold Hall. 


NOVEMBER 

London: Reception by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
at the Mansion House. Invitation Cards upon application 
to the Hon. Secretary not later than October 15th. 

Hackney: Whist Drive at West Hackney Hall, at 7-45. 

Hull: Red Ruffs Concert Party at the Metropole, at 7-45. 

Manchester: Papers: “The Female Characters of Dickens,” 
by Mr. J. H. Peat ; ** Dickens and Music,” by Mr. 8. Sutton. 

Edinburgh: ‘‘The Story of Bleak House,’ by Mr. R. C. H. 
Morison, at Goold Hall. 

London: Afternoon Recital from Dickens, by Mr. Wm. Miles, 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 2-30. 

St. Paneras: Lecture on A Tale of Two Cities, by Miss Maie 
Hoey, at the Orphanage, Hampstead Road, at 7-30. 

Hull: Social Evening. Visit of Devon and Cornwall Society. 

Manchester: Social Evening at the Clarion Café, at 7-30. 

St. Pancras: Ramble in Priory of St. John of Jerusalem. Meet 
outside St. John’s Church, Clerkenwell, at 2-30. 

Edinburgh: ** Dickens and the Learned Professions,’ by “Mr. 
William Guy, at Goold Hall. 

| DECEMBER 

Hull: Reading, The Return of the Procligal ” (St. John Hankin), 
by the Hull Shakespearean Society at the Metropole, at 7-465. 

Manchester: Lecture Recital, “Impressions of Dickens,” by 
Miss Mabel Warrander and pupils, at Milton Buildings, at 7-15. 

Edinburgh: “Mrs. Jellaby,” by Miss Janie M. Mackay ; ~ Mr. 
Guppy and the Law,” by Mr. J. Murray Minck. 

St. Pancras : Papers on * The Chimes,” by members, and dramatic 
sketches, at the Orphanage, Hanyistead Road, at 7-30. 

Hill: Members’ evening, Christmas Memories, st 7-45. 

Manchester: Whist Drive at the Clarion Café, at 7-30. 

St. Panreas: Ramble in St. Bartholomew’s. Meet outside St. 
Sepulehre’s Chureh, at: 2-30. 4 

London: Dieken= Chriztinas Party at Caxton Hall, at 7. Tickets, 
inclusive of Refreshinents, 5s. each. Members or friends. 

Hackney : Dickens Recital, by Mr. William Miles, at St. James? 
Hall, Clapton. Tickets Is. 3d. 

Mdinburgh: Conversazione at Goold Hall. 
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